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Our Contemporary FEfenry James 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT' 


Very likely, too, some day, all my buried prose will kick off its various 
tombstones at once.—HENRY JAMEs to W. D. HowELts (1888). 


I 


Jevcep by the frequency with which his 
name appears upon publishers’ lists, 
Henry James stands, thirty-two years 
after his death, as our most prolific 
American author. To say nothing of the 
new editions of his novels and of other 
single works that are continually coming 
out, we have had, during the last few 
years, a number of widely circulated 
omnibus collections of his shorter fic- 
tion.? There have been collections of his 
critical writings and his travel-sketches. 


* Professor of English, Boston University. Author 
of Cavalcade of the English Novel, etc. Current pub- 
lications (autumn, 1948): Joan of Arc, An An- 
thology of History and Literature (Creative Age 
Press); A Fireside Book of Yuletide Tales (Bobbs- 
Merrill). 

2 Great Short Novels of Henry James, ed. Philip 
Rahv (Dial Press, 1944); Stories of Writers and 
Artists, ed. F. O. Matthiessen (New Directions, 
1944); The Short Stories of Henry James, ed. Clifton 
Fadiman (Random House, 1945). The American 
Novels and Stories of Henry James, ed. Matthiessen 
(Knopf, 1947) embraces both long and short fiction, 
as its title implies. Rutgers University Press has 
announced The Ghostly Tales of Henry James, ed. 
Leon Edel, and the same editor is said to have a 
complete edition of James’s plays in preparation. 

3 The Art of Fiction and Other Essays, ed. Morris 
Roberts (Oxford University Press, 1948); Portraits 
of Places, ed. George A. French (Lear Publishers, 
1948). 


His dramatic criticism has been brought 
together.4 F. W. Dupee has made an 
anthology of critical writings concerning 
him,’ and Simon Nowell-Smith another 
of biographical materials. F. O. Mat- 
thiessen has given us a very important 
study of the last great novels’ and an 
immense book on the James family* and 
(in collaboration with Kenneth B. Mur- 
dock) has, for the first time, deciphered 
and printed James’s immensely impor- 
tant notebooks.? A book-length study of 
James by Osborn Andreas will probably be 
in print ahead of this article,’® and a great 
deal of other work is known to be under 
way. In the case of a writer who prob- 
ably lost money during his lifetime for 
nearly all of America’s leading publish- 


4 The Scenic Art, ed. Allen Wade (Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1948). 

5 The Question of Henry James (Holt, 1945). 

® The Legend of the Master (Scribners, 1948). 

7 Henry James: The Major Phase (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944). 

8 The James Family, Including Selections from 
the Writings of Henry James, Senior, William, Henry 
& Alice James (Knopf, 1947). 

The Notebooks of Henry James (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947). 

© Henry James and the Expanding Horizon 
(University of Washington Press). 
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ers, this is surely an interesting phe- 
nomenon. 

I do not, of course, mean that Henry 
James has ever gone without readers. 
With fastidious lovers of letters, as with 
intelligent critics, his rating has always 
been high. Furthermore his influence 
upon the psychological trend of modern 
fiction has been tremendous. But the 
point is that it has always been an influ- 
ence quite out of proportion to his cir- 
culation. He himself declared, in his 
prime, that publishing books was, for 
him, like taking them out and dropping 
them into the mud. His two greatest 
short stories, Altar of the Dead” 
and “The Beast in the Jungle,’”’ he could 
not get printed by any magazine editor 
in the English-speaking world. The col- 
lected New York edition of his writings 
brought him in, during his last years, 
about $250 a year in combined royalties 
from England and America. Now I have 
not, I confess, yet received word that the 
recent Macmillan edition of The Princess 
Casamassima has been announced as a 
future “premium” by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. Nevertheless, the James 
books are appearing; and if there are any 
publishers in America who are in business 
for the advancement of “literature,” I 
should much like to enjoy their ac- 
quaintance. When all allowances have 
been made and all discounts taken, we 
are still in the presence of such a revival 
as few of us had ever hoped to see. 

Why? Many reasons have been sug- 
gested. “Psychology” is the magic word 
of the twentieth century: it seems only 
natural that we should turn back to the 
founder of the psychological novel. So 
many novelists since James have written 
more obliquely, more obscurely, than 
he did that he can now, for the first time, 
be read with comparative ease. He had, 
as he himself once declared, “the imagi- 


nation of disaster”; the English-speaking 
world needed two world wars to jolt it 
out of its complacency before it could 
understand him. His faith in human per- 
sonality seems much more important 
now, when so many dangerous forces 
menace the individual from every side. 
His conviction that fiction is an art ap- 
peals to us in a day when so many novel- 
ists have allowed the novel to disin- 
tegrate in their hands; the high and im- 
portant place which he accords the hu- 
man will contrasts refreshingly with the 
current books in which human beings 
appear as mere helpless pawns of the so- 
cial “forces” playing upon them; his 
decency, his idealism, his excellent man- 
ners, cast the Shadow of a Great Rock 
across the Weary Land in which a 
Streetcar named Desire carries helpless 
derelicts up and down Tobacco Road. 

There is, no doubt, “something in”’ all 
this. But one can never be sure why any 
artist “catches on” or fails to “catch on.”’ 
This much is certain: James’s values are 
James’s values. They are the values that 
he wrote into his books, not merely the 
values that we can read out of them. It is 
quite true that we may be more sensitive 
to his meaning than his contemporaries 
were. But, unless we are mistaking auto- 
biography for literary criticism, the val- 
ues were there from the beginning, and 
there never was a time when it was pos- 
sible for anybody to read James’s novels 
without understanding them. To the 
consideration of these values we must 
now turn. And if we would really learn 
what James may mean to us, we must 
make him, not ourselves, the center of 
the picture. 


II 


The first thing which must be under- 
stood clearly if James’s novels are to be 
read intelligently is that they were writ- 
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ten from the point of view of an observer, 
not an actor, in the theater of life. He 
stood on ‘‘the rim of the circle,” and, as 
he himself said, “the only form of riot or 
revel ever known to... [him]. . . [was] 
that of the visiting mind.”’ Such a tem- 
perament may lead its possessor to con- 
front life merely with a claim for exemp- 
tion; it may, on the other hand, mean 
rather an uncanny ability to live vicari- 
ously, almost selflessly, in others’ lives. 
This is what it meant for James, who, like 
his own Rowland Mallet, always had 
“‘sympathy as an active faculty.”’ But an 
age which understands the contempla- 
tive life so little as does our own must 
necessarily experience great difficulty in 
comprehending these things. They have, 
indeed, often quite failed of comprehen- 
sion, and widespread obfuscations con- 
cerning the nature of James’s work have 
been the result. 

Setting aside such noncreative sensa- 
tions as physical pain and physical con- 
flict, the three intensest forms of experi- 
ence which human beings can know are 
sexual intercourse, mystical rapture, and 
aesthetic creativity. James seems never 
to have known either the first or the sec- 
ond—though he comes pretty close to 
having achieved a kind of translation of 
the latter from the devotional to the 
aesthetic plane in his rapturous com- 
munings with his muse. The third, how- 
ever, he knew as well as any man who has 
ever lived. 

He is, before all else, the novelist of 
experience imaginatively apprehended, 
the only kind of experience which, in his 
view, anybody could ever be said to have 
possessed. He wanted to understand life, 
not merely to fling himself into it, and, 
for understanding, a certain detachment 
is prerequisite. He embodies, therefore, 
the principle that experience in itself is 
worthless until it has been adequately 
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interpreted by the mind and its sig- 
nificance understood. 

This is the answer to those who urge 
that James could not be a great novelist 
because he never “‘lived.”’ When he came 
to write his autobiographical works, he 
wondered at “the quantity, the intensity 
of picture recoverable from even the 
blankest and tenderest state of the little 
canvas.”’ Like Lambert Strether, of The 
Ambassadors, he knew that “a man 
might have . . . an amount of experience 
out of any proportion to his adventures.”’ 

There can be no question that James 
had this. He had it in youth: ‘Never did 
a poor fellow have more; never was an 
ingenuous youth more passionately and 
yet more patiently eager for what life 
might bring.”’ And he had it in age, as we 
may see by reference to his touching and 
eager protest after H. G. Wells’s heart- 
less caricature of him in Boon: ‘‘Of course 
for myself I live, live intensely and am 
fed by life, and my value, whatever it be, 
is in my own kind of expression of that.”’ 

Perhaps this peculiar intensity shows 
best in his amazing fecundity. He was the 
most prolific novelist of his kind who 
ever lived, and he was the last kind of 
novelist whom one expects to be prolific. 
Between 1899 and 1904 he published five 
novels, including his three elaborate mas- 
terpieces—The Wings of the Dove, The 
Ambassadors, and The Golden Bowl—two 
top-flight collections of short stories, and 
a long biography of W. W. Story—surely 
a record untouched, for quantity and 
quality combined, by any other novelist. 

With James, observation itself be- 
came the intensest possible form of ac- 
tivity. Nothing was taken for granted. 
Rather it must be “looked at and listened 
to with absorbed attention, pondered in 
thought, linked with its associations,” 
and never released “until the remem- 
brance had been crystallized in expres- 
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sion, so that it could be appropriated like 
a tangible object.” This process in- 
creased in intensity, and became ever 
more and more wearing, throughout his 
life; when, after 1914, he applied it to the 
harrowing business of the war, it killed 
him. 

In the light of these considerations, the 
reader ought, I think, to be able to under- 
stand that it was something larger than 
technical considerations which caused 
James, in his most characteristic work, to 
tell his story “through the opportunity 
and the sensibility of some more or less 
detached, some not strictly involved, 
though thoroughly interested and intel- 
ligent, witness or reporter, some person 
who contributes to the case merely a cer- 
tain amount of criticism and interpreta- 
tion of If it is understanding—“high 
lucidity” —that you are after, then ob- 
viously you must tell your story from the 
point of view of one who can understand. 
The Spoils of Poynton would not ‘“‘come,”’ 
for example, until a Vleda Vetch had 
been born in the author’s imagination to 
comprehend the significance of what 
must take place. 

All these considerations have been 
neglected, again, by those who, early and 
late, have berated James for his residence 
abroad. He did not, as the man in the 
street has always believed, adore Europe 
and hate America. Most of his noblest 
characters are Americans; he was con- 
scious of poverty and suffering in Europe 
long before he wrote The Princess Casa- 
massima; and he saw the chink in Eng- 
land’s armor long before the armor itself 
had begun to split. It is quite true, never- 
theless, that he ceased, in a manner, to 
be an American, without ever quite be- 
coming a European. Only, since he did 
not write the kind of fiction which de- 


™ Percy Lubbock, Introduction to The Letters of 
Henry James (Scribners, 1920). 


pends upon immersion or upon contact 
with some particular locality, all this is 
utterly unimportant; if he was detached 
from America, he was also, in the same 
sense, detached from business, from 
politics, and from much besides. Of 
course, this is not to say that he paid 
nothing for his detachment. One novelist 
cannot have the qualities of all novelists; 
if this were true, no more fiction would 
ever need to be written; neither can the 
advantages of detachment and of im- 
mersion be had together. James would 
have been detached from the American 
scene had he never laid eyes upon Eu- 
rope; only, in that event, his fiction 
would be much less rich than it is. How- 
ever little he may have understood him 
in some aspects, William James was quite 
right when he declared that his brother 
was never a native of anything except the 
James family. And Theodora Bosanquet, 
his discerning secretary of later years, 
went further when she made him, in his 
own, queer, secular way, a stranger and 
pilgrim among men: “‘He was a citizen of 
another world who would never have 
been at home anywhere on this earth.” 


Ill 


The emphasis upon understanding in 
the foregoing discussion might seem to 
indicate that the writer believes James to 
have been a philosophical novelist. In a 
sense, this is exactly what he was not; it 
is ironical that so much should have been 
made of the difficulty of reading a writer 
whose books are so innocent of “ideas” 
and who was never really “intellectual” 
except in his attitude toward fiction. 
Even in the arts James’s range was nar- 
row. He had a competent knowledge of 
painting, and his own work has often 
been compared to that of great painters 
—Veronese, Sargent, Renoir. But poetry 
and music meant little to him, and his 
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literary allusions are insignificant and 
conventional. As a critic, he was hardly 
at home with anything except nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century fiction in 
French and English. He had a keen sense 
of the past; this is, indeed, one of his 
deepest notes. But it is only the recent 
past which enthrals him—‘‘a palpable, 
imaginable, visitable past.’’ The novel 
called The Sense of the Past is the subtlest 
monument to this human feeling that has 
ever been wrought; it is drenched in the 
same nostalgia that informs the songs of 
Edward MacDowell. But James’s essen- 
tial modernity, his real lack of historic 
sense, was never better revealed than in 
the plans he made for the development 
of that book. Passionately as he has 
yearned “to remount the stream of 
time,’’ Ralph cannot, once he has reached 
it, be content to remain in the past; and 
his lovely Nan, “the exquisite, the deli- 
cate, the worthy-herself-to-be-modern 
younger girl,’’ suffers dreadfully because 
she must be shut out from the future. 

Indifferent to and uninter- 
ested in most of humanity’s activities, 
James concerned himself as novelist al- 
most wholly with personal relationships. 
From childhood, his was a human world 
exclusively, and humanity spoke to him 
as nature speaks to the romantic poet. 
In The Question of Our Speech, he de- 
clares bluntly that “‘all life comes back to 
the question of our relations with each 
other.”’ 

There are dangers involved in such a 
concentration, and James did not always 
escape them. But he was always saved 
from the excesses of the narcissists by his 
objectivity; he never devoted himself, 
like D. H. Lawrence, to “art for my 
sake.” He is, indeed, the most objective 
of all “‘psychological’’ novelists; though 
he is committed to the consideration of 
“problems,” these problems are not his 


own. There is, indeed, a stern classical 
element in James, which even leads, at 
times, to an arrangement of materials in 
terms of a symmetry so formal that some 
critics have attempted to express it in 
terms of algebraic formulas. 

James did not feel that either learning 
or formal philosophy was necessary for 
the understanding of life, but sensitive- 
ness and “‘awareness’’ were indispensable. 
The very finest thing ever said about him 
is Conrad’s description of him as “‘the 
historian of fine consciences’; but the 
fineness of his characters is not merely 
moral. Consequently, they are forever 
making distinctions which to many 
readers seem merely an exercise in hair- 
splitting ; consequently, again, the reader 
who has really entered into James’s 
world is always tempted to find other 
novelists crudely underdeveloped in com- 
parison. 

Exceptional persons are, by definition, 
rare; committed as he is to the ‘“‘su- 
perior case,”’ it is not surprising that 
James should often seem to stand out of 
the main stream. And, since the logic of 
the situation often obliged him to set his 
people free from ordinary domestic and 
economic cares, so that he—and they 
might concentrate upon the spiritual 
problems which were the primary con- 
cern of his fiction, he was obliged to 
choose many of them from the leisure 
class. So he has been accused of trifling 
and of snobbery; neither charge can be 
sustained. There are many humble, 
simple souls in his books who are lov- 
ingly presented; he refuses to give them 
the center of his canvas not because he 
scorns them but simply because they 
cannot provide him with the material he 
needs for his subtle and analytic art. In 
his pages the world of “society” merely 
provides a theater for a searching con- 
sideration of profound spiritual realities, 
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a search conducted with a sense of values 
as keen and sound as can be found any- 
where in fiction. Thus Milly, in The 
Wings of the Dove, is made fabulously 
wealthy, not to increase her intrinsic 
worth—which is beyond price—but sim- 
ply to intensify the pathos of her doom: 
the richer you are, the more, obviously, 
you have to lose. In The Princess Casa- 
massima James tried to consider Jamesi- 
an problems with a “‘workingman” as 
protagonist—and was driven to the ex- 
pedient of having most of the action take 
place on Sunday. 

He wanted to deal with subjects which 


had “‘solidity . . . importance, emotional 
capacity,’ which were “fine... large 
... human... natural... fundamental 


. . . passionate.” He insisted that a novel 
must have charm, must inspire even 
when concerned with a dispiriting sub- 
ject. When his own seem to lack breadth, 
his modesty is the cause. For all its mon- 
strous “development,” there was an un- 
pretentious side to his art. He had the 
idea that any theme is large if ade- 
quately handled, any subject dignified if 
treated in a dignified manner, as Maisie, 
Fleda, and the heroine of In the Cage dig- 
nify the degraded concerns with which 
they are doomed to deal: ‘‘where a light 
lamp will carry all the flame I incline to 
look askance at a heavy.” 

The usual objection to James’s novels 
is that vulgarity lies out of his range: he 
is thin, fine-spun, and bloodless. This is 
nonsense. His early tales were steeped in 
violence and melodrama, and he never 
lost the power to handle the coarser as- 
pects of life when he chose. If it is vul- 
garity that you are after, how can you do 
much better than Kate Croy’s dreadful 
family or that worthy young daughter of 
the Wife of Bath, the superbly relished 
Millicent Henning, of The Princess Casa- 


massima? James can always summon a 
Dickensian vividness when he wants it; 
Mrs. Adeney, in “The Private Life,”’ was 
“all impatience and profile,” while 
Maisie, upon her mother’s breast, felt 
“amid a wilderness of trinkets . . . as if 
she had suddenly been thrust, with a 
smash of glass, into a jeweller’s shop- 
front.” There is a real ‘“‘scene”’ for Drury 
Lane when Juliana finds the narrator of 
“The Aspern Papers” rifling her desk; 
and “thrill” treads upon “‘thrill’’ in ““The 
Turn of the Screw.” 

What people generally mean today 
when they find James deficient in vitality 
is that he leaves out the fire in the mem- 
bers. Yet it is difficult to see how any 
novels could well have a more thoroughly 
sexual basis than the great triumvirate or 
be set against a more merciless back- 
ground of sexual corruption than What 
Maisie Knew. It is dangerous to isolate 
James’s treatment of sex. When Graham 
Greene accuses him of evasiveness in in- 
dicating the nature of the accident which 
incapacitated him for the Civil War,” he 
forgets that literal recording is hardly the 
characteristic note of any of James’s 
autobiographical writings; and when 
Bernard Smith objects to his intellectual- 
izing of sex and his lack of interest in 
copulation as such," one can only point 
out that James takes exactly the same 
attitude toward all other human actions. 
Deny the legitimacy of an oblique aes- 
thetic method and the whole Jamesian 
novel-world falls to the ground. 

It zs important, on the other hand, to 
realize that James is a pre-Freudian 
novelist. As has often been said, his 
people “live off the tops of their minds.” 

In The English Novelists, ed. Derek Verschoyle 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936). 


"3In Forces in American Criticism (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1939), pp. 207-10. 
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He is too much committed to the cause of 
reason to be much interested in the sub- 
conscious. Though he has had consider- 
able influence upon the “stream-of-con- 
sciousness’”’ novel, he would not have ap- 
proved of it, among other reasons be- 
cause, lacking form, it would have seemed 
to him to lack art altogether."4 


IV 


The principal difficulty with James’s 
later books, from the point of view of the 
average reader, however, is the difficulty 
of the method and the style. It is impor- 
tant to establish at the outset that there 
was no quest for mystification on James’s 
part. He is committed to clarity up to the 
hilt, determined to leave nothing to 
chance, and so eager to explain every- 
thing down to the minutest detai! that he 
becomes obscure through very anxiety. 

This final style has been variously de- 
scribed. William James, who did not like 
it, called it “the method of narration by 
interminable elaboration of suggestive 
reference” and again “complication of 
innuendo and associative reference on 
the enormous scale.”” Mr. Dooley wanted 


'*The Freudian technique has been applied 
elaborately to the elucidation of ‘“‘The Turn of the 
Screw” by Edmund Wilson and a few others; these 
studies are about as respectable scholastically as the 
attempts of another group to prove that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays. Of late years a number of 
critics have tried desperately to find homosexual 
characters in James’s stories, but their arguments 
are not convincing. James might have needed to 
borrow Mark Twain’s vocabulary to express his 
reaction to the suggestion that the tutor in ‘““The 
Pupil” is homosexual; it would have been news to 
him that only a sexual motive could explain the 
impulse to sacrifice. As a matter of fact, the tutor 
sacrifices no more for his pupil than Dr. Hugh, in 
“The Middle Years,” sacrifices for Dencombe. Are 
we to postulate homosexuality here also? I admit 
that it is difficult for a post-Freudian reader to see 
Olive Chancellor of The Bostonians as anything but 
Lesbian. In the light of James’s own remarks about 
the story, it would be difficult, however, to prove 
that Lesbianism was in his mind. 
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James to “ ’pit it right up into Popper’s 
hand.”’ Mrs. Humphry Ward, however, 
brings out the quality of progression and 
excitement involved when she speaks of 
“this involution, this deliberation in at- 
tack, this slowness of approach toward a 
point which in the end was generally 
triumphantly rushed.” 

Several writers have invoked musical 
parallels; among these, James Huneker 
actually found “simplification”’ in James’s 
final manner. What he meant was that 
James omits much of the framework 
which most novelists consider necessary. 
But the omission of these noncreative 
guideposts, upon which the reader has 
been brought up to rely, do not contrib- 
ute to ease of reading: indeed, James’s 
omissions are quite as likely to be trou- 
blesome as what may seem to the un- 
initiated the immense overdevelopment 
of what he chose to give. His concentra- 
tion upon the results of actions upon 
their actors rather than upon the actions 
themselves was an inevitable concom- 
mitant of his quest for “‘meaning”’’; but 
Rebecca West was accurate as well as 
pert when she found James proceeding 
upon the principle that “if one had a 
really ‘great’ scene one ought to leave it 
out and describe it simply by the full 
relation of its consequences.”’ 

The objective world, in other words, is 
almost excluded from consideration in 
these last novels. James concentrates ab- 
solutely upon the subject in hand—re- 
fuses himself to relax or to allow the 
reader to relax—but the resultant inten- 
sity is secured at the cost of shifting the 
action to a plane where the author’s own 
limitations of knowledge and experience 
do not matter. In addition to all this, he 
has nearly given over the standard 
novelistic practice of differentiating his 
personages through distinctive speech. 
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And this is not because he is trying to 
make everybody talk like Henry James 
but simply because he is going in for a 
“surface” as smooth and as finished as 
that of the great tapestries. 


V 


The world of James’s fiction is not a 
philosopher’s world, but it is a world 
based on a very definite set of values. 
James was not formally religious, but, 
like Hawthorne’s, his indifference to re- 
ligion has often been greatly exaggerated. 
He never pretended to be able to explain 
the mystery of life, but such tales as 
“The Altar of the Dead” show that he 
had a deep and abiding sense of the 
sacred; and he tells us specifically that 
the origin of his idea for that story could 
not be isolated for the very reason that 
the feeling was always there. 

Such a man would obviously subscribe 
to no unnecessary creedal baggage. So 
far as doctrine goes, James comes closest 
to committing himself to faith in im- 
mortality."® Unlike recent deterministic 
novels, his books assume the freedom of 
the will. He knew that this could not be 
demonstrated; but he held that, even if it 
is an allusion, we must cling to it for the 
simple reason that the moral life (and the 
art of fiction) can exist only upon some 
such postulate. He was not the brother 
of the great American “pragmatist’’ for 
nothing! 

He is pragmatist, again, on the great 
question of the liveableness of life. He 
knew, as his stories testify, that we are 
living in a world in which, time and 
again, the spoils go to the bad, to the 
impercipient and the undiscerning, but 
he knew, too, that, even in defeat, these 


5 See his article, “Is There a Life after Death?” 
now conveniently reprinted in Matthiessen’s 
The James Family. 


have a dark victory which they alone 
among the sons of men can ever know. 
Fleda Vetch comes to the end empty- 
handed; but, with the spoils in ashes, she 
is the only character in the book who is 
rich because she alone has ever spiritually 
possessed anything. James would have 
relished and understood that most touch- 
ing of the stories that have come to us 
out of the second World War, the story 
of the mother who, trapped in an air 
raid, tried to comfort her terrified child 
by saying, “Don’t cry, my darling. It’s 
not dangerous to die.” And though he 
would not have cared for Samuel But- 
ler’s novels, he would surely have agreed 
with Butler that the question “Is life 
worth living?’ was a question for an 
embryo, not for a man." 

Of late years much has been made of 
James’s sense of evil. Graham Greene 
goes so far as to find it “religious in its 
intensity” and “the ruling fantasy which 
drove him to write.’’ This is, I think, a 
little melodramatic; after all, it was 
James’s father and brother, not James, 
who each experienced a “visitation” of 
supernatural evil.'? Yet, though socialis- 
tically minded critics may perhaps have 
exaggerated his social consciousness, 
there is no denying that he was aware of 
“something in the great world covertly 
tigerish” and that he saw widespreading 
corruption encrusting civilization—and 
art—itself. 

But, except in “The Turn of the 
Screw,” evil in James is not something 
that has crawled out of the Pit. It is 
much more dangerous than that. It 
wears the best clothes and moves in the 
best society; often it fails to recognize 


See, further, his letters to Grace Norton, 
Letters, I, 100-102, and to Henry Adams, II, 
360-61; also Notebooks, pp. 106, 179. 


17See Matthiessen, Henry James: The Major 
Phase, pp. 140-47. 
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that it is evil at all. With a start, Isabel 
Archer realizes that she has met it in 
Madame Merle. Mrs. Gereth, of The 
Spoils of Poynton, has surely not led a 
degraded life. But Mrs. Gereth had 
“really no perception of anybody’s na- 
ture,” and so she fails. Dante, it should 
be recalled, saw the damned as those who 
had lost the good of the understanding. 
For James, no trouble one may take to 
understand another is too great; to fail to 
do so is immorality and failure. And 
salvation is as difficult in his world as in 
the New Testament. 

Much has been made of his interest in 
fine manners. But manners for James are 
merely the outward signs of an inner 
spiritual grace. So he is wholeheartedly 
on the side of Daisy Miller, because, 
though she behaves recklessly, she is in- 
nocent and clean and means no harm to 
anybody. But there can be no forgive- 
ness, save through repentance and 
amendment of life, for Jasper of “The 
Patagonia,’ who compromises a gir] for 
selfish pleasure, though he does not even 
love her; for Kate and Densher, who use 
Milly’s love to further selfish ends; for 
the Newsomes, who would damn the 
whole world outside of New England; or 
for the Wingraves of “Owen Wingrave,”’ 
who would force their son into the army, 
though every fiber of his body and soul 
cries out against it. 

Love and fidelity were the virtues he 
admired most~-the love that accepts and 
forgives (and refuses ever to admit de- 
feat); the love that will not claim even a 
just reward, lest one should seem, even to 
one’s self, to have wrought pure deeds for 
hope of gain; the forgiveness which 
reaches out and saves and redeems those 
who, like Prince Amerigo in The Golden 
Bowl, are redeemable and which nobly 
disdains (but does not punish) those 
who, like Newman’s antagonists in The 
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American, are not. ““When you love in 
the most abysmal and unutterable way 
of all,”’ says Maggie Verver—‘“‘why then 
you’re beyond everything and nothing 
can pull you down.”’ 

Sucly love necessarily implies fidelity. 
And the essential point with regard to 
James’ sexual ethic is not, as has so often 
been said, that he regarded the sexual act 
as “wrong”’ but that he believed that, to 
have human dignity, a sexual relation- 
ship, within marriage or without, once 
established, must endure. “‘The great 
thing is to keep faith,” as Fleda tells 
Owen Gereth. “Where’s a man if he 
doesn’t? If he doesn’t he may be so 
cruel.”” Surely it is no accident that 
Maggie Verver is a Catholic; for no 
Catholic novelist ever presented the 
ideal of indissoluble marriage more im- 
pressively than James presented it in 
‘“‘Madame de Mauves,” The Portrait of a 
Lady, and The Golden Bowl. 

Fanny Assingham calls Maggie ‘‘ter- 
rible.”’ She is terrible, as all persons who 
can “bear anything for love” are ter- 
rible. She is terrible as Gandhi was ter- 
rible to the British Empire, as Christ was 
terrible upon the cross. And Milly 
Theale is even more terrible than Mag- 
gie, for Milly dies for her love. Toward 
Kate and Densher she practices a per- 
fect nonresistance. She turns her face to 
the wall and gives them the power to kill 
her; in their last interview she forgives 
and blesses her false lover; dying, she 
leaves him the money which was the 
whole end and object of his plot against 
her, puts into his hands and Kate’s the 
very thing they had needed to secure 
their happiness and to obtain which they 
had done her to death. And by her very 
surrender she disarms them completely. 
“T used to call her, in my stupidity—for 
want of anything better’’—says Kate, ‘“‘a 
dove. Well she stretched out her wings, 
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and it was to that they reached. They 
cover us.” And the result? ‘‘We shall 
never be again as we were.”’ 

The sentimentalists among James’s 
critics are much disturbed over the fact 
that Maggie’s victory entails suffering 
for Charlotte Stant. Now no novelist ever 
treated his sinners more kindly than did 
Henry James. But he did not happen to 
believe that men can sin without suffer- 
ing; and, in a world in which the good 
can conquer only by risking (like Maggie) 
or (like Milly) by giving all, it would, I 
fear, have struck him as very odd that 
anybody should think it fitting for the 
guilty alone to escape scot-free. 

The Ambassadors may seem to the 
careless reader less idealistic than either 
the Dove or the Bowl; but this is not 
really so. It is only superficially that The 
Ambassadors can be regarded as an anti- 
Puritan book, for even Madame de 
Vionnet learns that “the only safe thing 
is to give.”’ Strether ends as no champion 
of license; he merely champions the toler- 
ance, the understanding, that the people 
of Woollett have been unable to learn. 
Even Chad belongs to Woollett at heart; 
we know at last that he will not be faith- 
ful to his mistress; such men are never 
free—they merely unbutton occasionally 
—and all liberty turns license in the end. 
But Strether, the detached observer, will 
be faithful in his fashion; and the fact 


that the relationship which existed be- 
tween the French gentlewoman and the 
young American cad was, in the technical 
sense, illicit merely testifies once more to 
James’s ability to distinguish between 
the real and the apparent, to his essential 
superiority to all the stuffy formalism, 
legalism, and propriety for which he has 
been so unjustly reproached. 

“To be completely great,’ Henry 
James wrote in an early review, “a work 
of art must lift up the heart.” His own 
novels do this in so eminent a degree as 
to leave him, not indeed the greatest 
novelist who ever wrote the English lan- 
guage but certainly the greatest artist who 
ever became a novelist. “Here,” cries 
Howells, “‘you have the work of a great 
psychologist, who has the imagination of 
a poet, the wit of a keen humorist, the 
conscience of an impeccable moralist, the 
temperament of a philosopher, and the 
wisdom of a rarely experienced witness of 
the world... .’’ It ought, one feels, to 
be enough. A generation after his death, 
the great expatriate who professed to 
have no opinions stands foursquare in the 
great Christian-democratic tradition. The 
men and women who, at the height of the 
war, raided the secondhand shops for his 
out-of-print books knew what they were 
doing; for no writer ever raised a braver 
banner to which all who love freedom 
may adhere. 
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Can We Make Nonreaders Like To Read? 


SADIE P. TABACKMAN! 


Lasr September as I looked at my six 
general English classes, in which 83 per 
cent of the students were boys, I knew I 
had a challenging job ahead of me. These 
students wanted to get their diplomas 
and leave school and formal education 
forever behind them. In too many cases, 
only the law compelling school attend- 
ance up to the age of sixteen or the prac- 
tical advantage of possessing a high- 
school diploma before applying for a job 
was the sole reason for continuing in the 
classroom. One division was made up en- 
tirely of repeaters of ninth-year English 
who were, at the same time, carrying 
tenth- or eleventh-year English. The 
1.Q.’s of all my classes ranged from 89 to 
107, one boy having an I.Q. of 113, but 
most of them in the go’s or low 100’s. 
These young people disliked English. 
They resented having it in the curricu- 
lum. They felt that they could make 
themselves understood and could under- 
stand others sufficiently for their needs, 
so why bother with English? When I 
asked how many liked to read, only 
about a dozen hands came up, and they 
were the hands of girls. 

Well, here was I up against a wall of 
indifference or antagonism or both. What 
to do? If I could at least make a dent in 
the wall, to say nothing of breaking it 
down, I would personally feel a sense of 
achievement, and, better yet, I would 
give my pupils a sense of achievement. 
These young people disliked English 
because they were unsuccessful in it. 

* Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 


Year after year of failure or barely 
squeezing by had created an attitude of 
deep antipathy for the subject. If I could 
only help them feel that they were ac- 
complishing something, getting some- 
where, really learning and advancing, I 
would be doing more than mere teaching; 
I would restore their self-respect, build 
up their confidence in themselves, and 
develop their pride in achievement. 

I asked how many liked sports. They 
all did. Before many minutes each was 
telling what his favorite sport was and 
who his favorite sport hero was. As 
names were mentioned, I wrote on the 
blackboard the titles of books dealing 
with these people. The list contained 
these titles: Lou Gehrig; Joe Louis: Amer- 
ican; The Story of Babe Ruth; Knute 
Rockne; Strikeout Story; Ty Cobb; Connie 
Mack; Rockne of Notre Dame. 

I casually suggested that if anyone 
wanted to read one of these books, he 
could tel] the class anything he learned 
about his hero that he did not already 
know and we would all be glad to listen. 

I next inquired if anyone had hobbies. 
Frankly, I was surprised at the number 
and variety of the different hobbies. 
Somehow I had not expected that these 
people would be absorbed by any ac- 
tivity or interest not pressed upon them. 
But I learned. And therein lies one of the 
great joys and privileges of teaching: 
The teacher learns from the students of- 
ten more than she teaches them. It is all 
to the good, because it is always stimu- 
lating, especially if it sets her off in a new 
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direction toward a new goal or toward 
new appreciations both of pupils and of 
subject. 

One of the boys waxed almost eloquent 
as he described a small workshop he had 
built in his cellar. He brought samples of 
his workmanship: lamp stands, hanging 
bookcases, a sewing box attractively dec- 
orated for his mother for Mother’s Day. 
The class listened, examined, and ap- 
proved. One boy brought in a stamp col- 
lection, and we were off on geography. A 
girl brought in a model of her room at 
home which she had completely redeco- 
rated without the help of any other per- 
son. She had read eagerly all the current 
magazines and books on interior decora- 
tion that she could get her hands on. 
Later she wrote her experiences in a 
thousand-word theme and scored a good 
grade. One lad brought in over one hun- 
dred coins from twenty-three different 
countries. One boy and his partner had 
saved money and bought some war-sur- 
plus radio parts. They were constructing 
a receiver set and were proud of them- 
selves as hams. One girl loved taking care 
of children, and her common-sense action 
would do credit to many a psychology 
major. Other interests ranging from 
modelairplanes to gardening were brought 
into our classes. As a result, these young 
people began to talk with a naturalness 
and freedom I had not heard before when 
I had previously assigned a three-minute 
talk on some special subjects. In an in- 
formal atmosphere there was a spon- 
taneous give-and-take of questions and 
criticisms and suggestions for improve- 
ment made by the classmates and the 
teacher. If several members were inter- 
ested in gardening, I would list several 
magazines or books dealing with the sub- 
ject, and I would suggest that anyone 
who came across a good book write the 
title and author on a piece of paper and 


pin it on the bulletin board. In the mean- 
time I posted dozens of lists of books on 
all kinds of subjects. I placed on the li- 
brary table in my room pamphlets con- 
taining hundreds of titles of books se- 
lected by the New York Public Library, 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the Pelican Book of Good Reading, 
the Syracuse Library publication of best 
American books, and the many fine leaf- 
lets published frequently by our own ex- 
cellent city library. In addition I brought 
in every week the Book Section of the 
New York Herald Tribune and of the New 
York Times when I got that paper. In all, 
there were easily several thousand book 
titles, classified and accompanied by 
brief explanatory remarks identifying the 
type of story, if anyone cared to leaf 
through those pages to find an interesting 
book. I called to the attention of the 
class the reviews of new books presented 
in our local papers, and I pointed out the 
announcements of new books acquired 
by the public library and published in the 
daily papers. 

One day as I called the roll, I said that 
the names suggested travel to me, differ- 
ent and interesting countries. I was going 
to guess the country of origin, and | 
wanted to be put straight if I missed. 
Because each person was a part of the 
idea, I had everyone’s interest. I listed 
the countries of origin of each pupil and 
then put on the bulletin board a pam- 
phlet printed by the Springfield Public 
Library, called Americans All. It con- 
tained titles of fine books telling about 
the contributions of foreign-born Ameri- 
cans. I suggested that the class might 
like to know more about those people 
from whom they were descended or 
whose background they shared, or they 
might like to acquaint themselves with 
the various backgrounds of their class- 
mates and neighbors. As they learned 
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new facts and made new discoveries, they 
could tell us about them if they chose. 

Little by little, through personal inter- 
est in sports, hobbies, and national ori- 
gins, I saw my people read. They brought 
their books to school for me to see and 
approve. I commented one day as I saw 
a number of library books on desks, “‘I 
thought you people didn’t like to read! 
What are you doing with these books I 
see?”’ I got such replies as “But this is a 
good book”’; ‘“This book is interesting’’; 
“This book is about baseball and I like 
baseball”; “‘Gee, I didn’t know there 
were such swell books.” 

Bear in mind that these are high- 
school people, that the books suggested 
so far are simple, and that the outside 
reading done so far has been on a purely 
voluntary basis. About two-thirds of my 
pupils were reading on the outside in ad- 
dition to the regular assignment I made 
in grammar or spelling or composition, 
and they were reading because they wanted 
to and not because the teacher made them. 
Such a demand for sports stories was 
made at the library that often boys came 
to me disappointed because they could 
not find the particular books desired. I 
steered them to other types of books, still 
dealing with sports but centering around 
a problem like that in A City for Lincoln 
by Tunis. It treated of a children’s court 
as a means of combating juvenile delin- 
quency. You should have heard some of 
the reports on that book! Their en- 
thusiasm and understanding struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the whole group, and 
we were off on what makes delinquents. 
They spoke of slums, crowded living con- 
ditions, lack of recreation centers and 
playgrounds, unemployment, poverty. 
There was no restraint, and each one 
made his point clearly and vigorously. A 
local episode that had appeared in the 
paper was brought into the discussion 
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and was properly interpreted in relation 
to the whole subject. 

Yes, this was an English class, and we 
brought the whole world into our class- 
room; yet we did not make English the 
“handmaiden to the social studies,’’ as I 
hope to point out before long. 

Our discussion of juvenile delinquency 
led to the reading of Youth in Revolt, 
Knock on Any Door, and other timely 
works. One day I asked what problems 
seemed to be worrying us Americans. 
Many answers came: the high cost of liv- 
ing, the possibility of war, communism, 
lack of adequate housing, relations be- 
tween labor and management, racial 
prejudice and discrimination. As various 
problems were mentioned, I wrote on the 
board the names of books dealing with 
those subjects. Then I said, ‘We are liv- 
ing with these problems every day. The 
newspapers and magazines are full of 
them. In one form or another you hear 
about them on the radio and in the news- 
reels. Your family talks about them. 
Why shouldn’t we really learn the facts 
about them and try to form an intel- 
ligent opinion of the situation our- 
selves?” There were murmurs of assent, 
and I continued, “‘Let each one choose 
one of the problems which most deeply 
affects him or in which he is particularly 
interested and read on the question care- 
fully; then when he is ready, let him 
present the material to the class and fol- 
low it with a class discussion.’’ The idea 
met with approval and some genuine 
enthusiasm. One boy was going to talk 
about the housing shortage. His married 
sister and husband have to live with him 
and his family because the couple can’t 
find an apartment. To add to this un- 
desirable situation, his sister just gave 
birth to twins, and now the place is a 
madhouse. No one can sleep, and the 
whole house is topsy-turvy, with every- 
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one getting on the others’ nerves. The 
boy gave a talk that came straight from 
the heart. Congress should have heard it. 
He produced facts and figures showing 
growth in population; he talked about 
shortages of materials; he mentioned 
financial arrangements necessary for con- 
struction. We learned a great deal from 
this lad, and his emotional outlook was 
now tempered by wide factual informa- 
tion. This boy had been a nonreader; but, 
when he recognized a situation which af- 
fected him vitally, he not only read about 
it but mastered it sufficiently to present 
it to others. His reading became mean- 
ingful. 

Those pupils who were interested in 
racial prejudice read such books as Glass 
House of Prejudice, Lost Boundary, 
Kingsblood Royal, Gentlemen’s A gree- 
ment, Earth and High Heaven. 

Since many of the boys and girls have 
members of their families belonging to 
labor unions, it was stimulating and 
gratifying to hear them discuss the labor 
picture. They became informed about 
our mental institutions, prison reform, 
problems of the returning veterans, our 
relations with Russia; and they were 
eager to talk about these new facts and 
ideas that they had gained from their 
reading. They were reading—reading 
widely, reading daily, reading worth- 
while, meaningful, informative books. 
The weeks we spent in discussing these 
books containing social problems were 
among the most valuable I have experi- 
enced in a long time. 

After everyone had made an oral re- 
port on his book containing a social prob- 
lem, I asked the class to write for fifteen 
minutes on the topic ‘What This Read- 
ing and the Class Discussion Have 
Meant to Me.’ I should like to quote 
some excerpts from a few papers, al- 
though all had something worth saying. 


BLOTS ON THE AMERICAN 
DOMESTIC SCENE 


I’ve learned that many of our social prob- 
lems originate through prejudices. Prejudices 
are the judgments we are willing to pass on 
subjects we are ignorant about... . 


FROM PAST TO PRESENT 


While I was reading my book on a social 
pro»lem, I realized that being prejudiced is 
nothing new. It existed in past times. ... To 
help remove this feeling of prejudice I think 
that people should get better acquainted be- 
fore spreading stories about someone. 


MY UNDERSTANDING 


...In our class discussion on the social 
problems I learned many things that will help 
me make more and better friends... . 


MY OUTLOOK 


I always go by whether or not I like the 
person, by his actions and speech, and not by 
his race. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


This problem, I feel, could be helped more 
by parents and schools. I think a person who is 
brought up by his father or mother in the right 
way wouldn’t be a delinquent no matter what 
kind of environment he is living in... . 


RETURNING VETERANS 


This problem comes to my family because I 
have two brothers who left Tech during the 
war to enter the service. They were faced with 
the problem of whether they should go back to 
school or get a job.... 


REHABILITATING THE 
MENTALLY ILL 


Our state governments should provide more 
money to build, equip, and staff hospitals for 
the mentally ill so they can be properly treated 
and get cured. Then they can come back and 
take their place with the rest of us and become 
useful citizens. 


COMMUNISM 


In order to stop the spread of communism 
we have to make our democracy stronger. If 
the Reds can propagandize for their ideas, why 
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can’t we? They are selling their ideas to the 
world. We should all of us be high pressure 
salesmen and sell democracy to the world. 


My people were reading all the time 
now. Everyone was reading. One boy 
who hopes to become a famous jockey 
and who spends all his time outside 
school in stables or riding academies has 
read every book on horses at the library. 
On the board I listed areas of reading 
which I hoped each pupil would want to 
explore before the year was over: sports, 
hobbies, contributions of foreign-born 
Americans, historical novels, novels with 
a background of the ancient world, war 
stories both fiction and nonfiction, social 
and domestic problems, adventure, auto- 
biography and biography, science and 
inventions, and a European novel. I 
checked on the reading done by each in- 
dividual. Each pupil was keeping a per- 
sonal record of the number of pages that 
he was reading each day and also a record 
of the books that he was reading. Every- 
one had read in at least seven areas. Most 
had read in all areas. At the end of the 
year each student handed in a list of the 
books he had read, the authors, and the 
classification of the books. The lists were 
astonishing and revealing. In my wildest 
imagination I would not have believed 
that these classes could do this work. I 
had underestimated my students. True, 
about one third were nonverbal; they 
could not read fast or even read slowly 
with full comprehension, and they had 
started off the year “hating” to read. 
Now all were reading, many with undis- 
guised pleasure. Everyone had shown 
improvement in reading ability or speed 
or both. Many are still far from good 
readers. They will skip the hard words; 
they will miss the subtleties, the over- 
tones, the implications, the appreciation 
of style, the references that add so much 
to the true enjoyment and enrichment of 


literature. But they will never again look 
upon a book with loathing or violent dis- 
like. They will pick up a book from time 
to time and know more for having picked 
it up and read it. If a book is too hard, 
they will change it for another, one more 
sujted to their comprehension, because 
that is what I had them do. If a pupil 
came up to me and said that he found the 
book too difficult, I advised him to re- 
turn it and get another. Why kill his 
budding interest in reading by forcing 
him beyond his depth? 

One teacher who saw a student of mine 
carrying a copy of Vera Micheles Dean’s 
Russia: Menace or Promise? said to me: 
“What’s he doing with that book? He 
can’t read. He can’t do anything.” I 
agreed that he was a poor student but 
that he had chosen to read that partic- 
ular book and that, if he found the going 
too hard, he had the privilege of chang- 
ing it. Later I showed her a written 
book report he had done in class, so 
that I knew that he had had no help, 
and she was amazed at the ground it 
covered. He had gained a great deal 
from reading that book. He had missed 
some points and misunderstood one or 
two others, but the surprising thing to 
me was the great amount he had grasped. 
He was the richer for having had that 
experience in reading. The significant 
thing is that he is reading other books on 
Russia. The urge to know is strong 
enough in him to cause him to read more 
and more. Inevitably, his reading skill 
will improve, for skill comes with prac- 
tice. A high-school classroom teacher 
with a prescribed course of study to cover 
does not have time to develop elemen- 
tary skills in reading or to do remedial 
reading. If she can cultivate the desire to 
read and a measure of appreciation for 
reading, greater skill must follow. 

In our classes English did not become 
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the ‘“‘handmaiden of the social studies.”’ 
In reading The Last Days of Pompeii, in- 
terest was stimulated in the ancient 
world. With the help of the librarian at 
the city library a list of novels dealing 
with the life and times of ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and the Roman Empire was 
drawn up. These boys and girls were 
given a glimpse of a world wholly unlike 
their own, yet one in which the priceless 
heritage which is theirs had originated. 
My young people made comparisons and 
contrasts between the old and the new, 
and offered provocative comments. 
Through class discussions they them- 
selves pointed out that, although modern 
civilization produced the atom bomb, 
ancient civilization had given us the Ten 
Commandments, our noblest religions, 
our profoundest philosophies, and most 
of our great art. Thornton Wilder’s des 
of March, which three or four read and 
discussed, brought up the problem of dic- 
tatorship, with pertinent observations by 
all the class. 

Of course, time did not permit every 
pupil to discuss orally each book he had 
read, and it was necessary to recognize 
the reading done by those to whom 
standing before a class and talking was 
an ordeal. To give those people a chance 
to compete with the less timid, I asked 
the class to state what in their opinion 
constituted the important features to put 
down in a written book report. A com- 
posite outline was drawn up, placed on 
the board, and copied by all. It was to 
serve as a model in preparing any type of 
book review. Since every pupil read at 
his own rate of speed and at his own level 
of interest, there were papers passed in to 
me every day. Each report was carefully 
corrected for mechanical errors in lan- 
guage as well as for the accuracy of 
statement of the theme of the book, the 
author’s purpose in writing, the reader’s 


interpretation and personal reaction. 
This meant constant checking by the 
teacher and daily correcting of reports. 

For the greater part of the year all this 
reading was done on a voluntary basis 
and at the initiative of the pupils them- 
selves. There was a bit of friendly rivalry 
among a few students about the number 
of books each had read, but it was not 
general. Most were content to read a 
book if the subject happened to interest 
them or if it had any particular sig- 
nificance to them. All students, however, 
were definitely doing some outside read- 
ing, and they were doing it with a good 
degree of regularity. I had the proof in 
the form of written book reports, oral 
reviews and discussions, daily reading 
charts, records of books read by individ- 
ual students, and, above all, by the li- 
brary books brought to class each period. 
Since we have double periods at our 
school and meet on alternate days, the 
long period offers an excellent opportu- 
nity to allocate time for all phases of 
English work in such a manner that a 
silent-reading session may take place at 
almost every meeting. It was, therefore, 
only toward the last of the semester that 
I announced to the class that each one 
was to have read four books on four dif- 
ferent subjects or areas of reading before 
the end of the last marking period. I felt 
safe in making this requirement manda- 
tory because over 75 per cent of the class 
had gone beyond that point already, and 
it would not tax anyone unduly. The 
habit of reading had been formed. I was 
now giving it formal recognition as an 
integral part of their English program. 

I cannot evaluate scientifically this 
whole reading program which I tried out 
this year. I cannot produce either charts 
or statistics to show how much growth, if 
any, actually took place in reading com- 
prehension or rate of reading, but that 
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was not my purpose. My aim was to get 
my people to read and to recognize that 
the English class was not just a period for 
monotonous drill in spelling or abstract 
grammar. I wanted my pupils to see that 
English embraced every aspect of life and 
experience and that the sooner they rec- 
ognized that it was their most essential 
vehicle of expression, the sooner would 
all the members accept and respond to 
the various elements necessary in each 
English class, such as functional gram- 
mar, correct spelling, outlining for or- 
ganization of ideas, oral and written com- 
position, critical analysis of pieces, etc. 
No teacher can reach every pupil, no 
matter how she may try, but she can 
reach many by offering a goal high 
enough to stretch for. It is a mistake, I 
think, to damn pupils by saying, ‘They 
can’t do this; it’s beyond them.” Pupils 
frequently surprise us. They will measure 
up more times than not if we have con- 
fidence in them. Of course, it means con- 
stant effort on the part of the teacher, 
constant encouragement, constant stimu- 
lation, and ready sympathy in the face of 
frequent failures of these boys and girls. 

I honestly believe that the teacher 
who hitches her wagon to a star will come 
much nearer to its rays and will get 
farther with her classes than one who 
timidly touches an electric light bulb and 
then hastily withdraws for fear of blow- 
ing a fuse. 

The greatest compensation I received 
and one well worth all the extra time and 
effort I put into this reading project was 
looking over the reading lists of all my 
classes and seeing the amazing scope of 
literature covered by my “impossible” 
students. I was further gratified when I 
examined their individual evaluations of 
their own achievements in English this 
year. Almost without exception, every 
paper commented on how much the 
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reading meant. Almost everyone stated 
unequivocally how he had learned to like 
reading or that he had improved in his 
ability to read or that he was going to 
continue to read “even after leaving 
school” or that he was glad he had got 
around to doing some real reading. A few 
of their comments follow. 


I never read so many books before and 
enjoyed them as I did this year... . 

I liked English and the reading this year. I 
read more books this year than in my whole 
life before. .... 

I like English this year because every day 
there is something new to learn. It is like an 
unexplored forest to me. 

My opinion of English this year was changed 
a lot for the better. I learned how to speak 
better and my parents have noticed how my 
speech has changed. 

. .. By reading many books I have extended 
my vocabulary. 

In English class this year I liked reading 
best of all....Some books made me glad I 
lived in America and others made me ashamed 
of Americans toward foreigners and Negroes 
and their neglect of their children so that they 
go astray. I liked poetry too... . 


The prize paper and the one that 
tickled me the most is as follows: 

I think that during this course in English 
I have learned more from you than I have 
learned from any teacher. I know I have called 
you many unpleasant names, but in the final 
analysis, I think that I respect you more than 
any other teacher in this school. I will probably 
remember you for a long time for all you have 
taught me. 


In all my six classes, over five hundred 
different books were read. They included 
fiction and nonfiction, biography, travel, 
adventure, problems in democracy and 
social problems, historical and European 
novels, war stories, books on different 
regions of the United States, books with 
an ancient-world background, books on 
sports, etc. 

Both my students and I have grown 
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this year in our mutual understanding of 
one another’s aims and possibilities. We 
have not accomplished miracles. We 
have not made excellent readers of all 
students in the six classes. Many are still 
struggling with comprehension, but they 


are continuing the struggle voluntarily 
and with personal satisfaction in achieve- 
ment. We have made interested readers 
and readers curious to find out more. To 
the extent that that is achieved, we have 
succeeded in our aim. 


English in Fluman Relationships 


J. M. HORST’ 


E\wrottep in the technical courses are 
many of the boys of the Allentown High 
School. These boys can obtain a high- 
school training in related academic fields, 
a semiapprenticeship in the trades of 
their choice (the trades offered are many), 
and work experience in industry (the 
co-operative plan) on an apprenticeship 
basis. 

This high-school program is designed 
mainly for terminal students who have a 
specific goal in mind immediately upon 
completion of twelve years of formal 
schooling. Since the boys of the technical 
groups see the value of schooling only in 
its practical application, they believe 
that any nonutilitarian values existent in 
school work are a waste of time. So is 
further schooling to most of them. Yet 
they are not stupid or dull or of low men- 
tality, as is so often imputed—unjustly— 
to such a group. But the worth of their 
training must be tangible and clear to 
them. 

Because of the highly specialized train- 
ing, the need for an ameliorating influ- 
ence was felt. A sense of human relation- 
ships must somehow be introduced into 
the training for life. Life has purpose and 
value for all, including the artisans and 
the craftsmen, far beyond the attain- 
ment of a specialized skill. No more can 
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artisans live by skills alone than can 
artists by dreams. Consequently, there 
should be a balance between the acquisi- 
tion of skills and techniques and the de- 
velopment of a sense of appreciation, 
awakened and stimulated by common 
experiences. Paralleling technical train- 
ing must be growth in human relation- 
ships. 

Especially in English should this be 
true. English must not be solely reading 
or purely writing or merely the study of 
formalized grammar or just the apprecia- 
tion of literature. On the one hand, it 
should have a definite practical applica- 
tion, the value of which would be clear to 
these trade boys. On the other hand, it 
should also convey a part of the heritage 
of the race and develop a feeling for 
better living. 

In the last two years, therefore, our 
work has been that of setting up a pro- 
gram in English, different in scope from 
the usual secondary-school English pro- 
gram, for the technical classes of the 
eleventh year. To meet the situations as 
we saw them, changes were necessary. 
Among these changes two of the more 
important ones were the manner of pres- 
entation and the types of stimuli for co- 
operation. Yet the ultimate objectives 
have not changed. The goal remains; the 
path has altered. 
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The following paragraphs will present 
our ideas by recounting briefly the work 
of the English program for the technical 
classes of the eleventh year, as set up and 
practiced for the last two years. (It is 
pertinent at this point to state that the 
English program for the tenth and the 
twelfth years is also undergoing revi- 
sion.) Constant deletion and emendation 
and addition are being made as a result 
of the constructive suggestions and criti- 
cisms of my colleagues. 

Two weeks in classes; two weeks in 
shop. Such is the time schedule of the 
school year that divides the course for 
the technical groups into ten units. The 
units, as they are titled, follow in order. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGLISH III 


Topic OUTLINE 


ENGLISH IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
Uni Problem 
I. Back to School—Getting Acquainted 
II. Recreation—Reading for Fun 
III. Travel—Visiting Our Northern Neigh- 
bors 
IV. People—Getting Along with People 
V. Time Out—Completing the First Se- 
mester 
VI. Science—Reviewing some 
Achievements 
VII. Problems of Our Day—Looking Over the 
Chances for a Job; Seeing Where Our 
Money Goes 
VIII. Others like Us—Meeting Our Next-Door 
Neighbors 
IX. Spring Fever—Going Fishing; then Back 
to Work 
X. Goodby to School—Closing the Books of 
Another Year 


Scientific 


Under the heading of each unit appear 
the major and the minor objectives. 
“Materials,” “Suggestions for the Teach- 
er,” and “Pupil Activities” are also in 
the main body of the unit. Space, how- 
ever, does not permit an actual outline. 


Although the number of the units is 


limited, their scope is not. At first sight 
the reader may think that the course 
under discussion is a fusion course, his- 
tory-English. Emphatically, No. The ap- 
proach is to English, not to history, along 
slightly unorthodox paths. After consid- 
erable trial the topics for each unit have 
been found well adapted for creating in- 
terest, for evoking discussion, and for 
stimulating thought among those boys 
whose interest in English is usually non- 
existent. 

Because the subject of sports will 
usually arouse the interest of almost all 
boys, very early in the year one of the 
units deals with this subject under the 
heading of “Recreation” or “ Reading for 
Fun.” To illustrate, the workings of this 
unit follow with the unit objectives in the 
lead-off position. 

Major objective—To find enjoyment in reading 


for personal entertainment; for better use of 
leisure time; for greater mental relaxation 


Minor objective—To begin the study of correct 
word usage—the verb—by informal work; 
by utilization of pupil errors; by stressing 
usage, not rules; by discussion of common 
misuses 


The body of this unit lists many stories 
about all kinds of sporting events, some 
separately bound for individual use and 
others in book form for class use. Movie 
presentations, such as World Series pic- 
tures, local football shorts, basketball 
shots, boxing and swimming shorts, etc., 
are also listed. Verb drills (irregular verbs 
used in describing sporting activities), 
word drills based on many phases of 
sports, suggestions for paragraph writ- 
ing, and evaluations (quizzes and para- 
graph summaries) form another part of 
this unit. 

To repeat, the subject of sports has no 
peer for creating enthusiasm among 
boys. Spontaneous discussion is immedi- 
ate, especially after the showing of a 
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movie on this subject. The boys are eager 
to relate their experiences or to tell those 
of friends. Similarly, the problem of 
reading is solved. Of course, many of the 
boys read sport stories avidly. But those 
who read little or nothing will do so when 
they know they can make their own 
choice and have reading time in class. 
Writing is admittedly a more difficult 
task; yet there is little shirking the job of 
writing about one’s own sports experi- 
ences or of summarizing a good story of 
some sporting event. Drill on verb usage 
easily becomes a part of such a unit, 
while spelling and vocabulary study 
make their appearance almost painlessly. 
In this manner the immediate objectives 
of speaking, listening, usage, and me- 
chanics, as well as those of reading, writ- 
ing, and literature appreciation, are 
gained. Moreover, through the medium 
of sports the boys meet on common 
ground and further develop a feeling of 
camaraderie. 

At this point it may be helpful to 
deviate from the general outline of this 
paper in order to describe an approach to 
the teaching of the mechanics of English. 
To attempt to explain the various means 
of presenting all the materials and of 
teaching the different skills in this course 
is beyond our present plan. 

As has been previously stated, English 
usage is of greater importance to these 
boys than is formal English grammar. 
Like other Americans, these boys make 
many mistakes in speaking and writing. 
Their own errors, the ones they make 
while speaking and writing, furnish the 
key to the solution of the problem of 
correct usage. 

In the unit on “Recreation,” for in- 
stance, while the boys are relating their 
own sports experiences, the instructor 
notes errors in speech—in particular, 
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verb errors. When the discussions have 
ended, the instructor lists these errors on 
the board. A few of the verb errors en- 
countered are these: throwed (threw), send 
(sent), Jaid (lain), strided (strode), drank 
(drunk). Then arises the task of finding 
the errors and of determining the reasons 
for them. Although it is unnecessary to 
tell teachers why these errors occur, it is 
not out of place to say that many of 
them are due to hearing faults. At any 
rate, the list of errors is up for correc- 
tion—correction of spelling, of tense (the 
matter of tense may cause a discussion of 
time), of pronunciation, even of mean- 
ing. For example, the writer can recall an 
intensely violent argument over the cor- 
rectness of words like dove (as past tense 
of dive) and flied (past tense of fly—‘‘The 
batter flied out’’). Correction is a group 
project, one that must include all mem- 
bers of the class in a friendly and in- 
formal atmosphere of give-and-take. 

Following the discussions and explana- 
tions comes a series of drill exercises; not 
the deadening, sense-dulling, old lists of 
words, but interesting (I hope) short 
stories and short incidents. In these brief 
stories are errors of usage which the stu- 
dent is asked to find. This job is done in 
many ways, mainly to avoid monotony 
in the classroom: sometimes orally or in 
writing; sometimes as an individual exer- 
cise or as a class exercise; sometimes by 
groups homogeneously divided, by groups 
chosen at random, by groups proctored 
by the more proficient boys, by groups 
vying with one another, etc. 

By this time interest has begun to flag, 
and another phase of work is in order. 
But improvement in the errors formerly 
made is now expected—and demanded. 
Otherwise, there is no value in teaching. 
Correct usage is the true evaluation, al- 
though the necessary evil—a quiz for the 
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sake of a numerical mark—will be given 
before the close of the unit. 

Reading in this work, as in all classes 
of English, is another phase of the work. 
This part presents a problem because 
most of the boys want to read technical 
material only, or they want to read 
nothing at all. 

As a partial solution of this problem a 
variety of reading matter must be at 
hand. Short stories, books, magazines, 
anecdotes, and excerpts from pamphlets, 
books, papers, etc., comprise the avail- 
able reading matter. Much of this mate- 
rial is bound separately for wider dis- 
tribution. With a variety of choice, most 
tastes can be satisfied. But the hunt for 
new and fresh material must continue. 

The showing of a sports movie readily 
sets the tone for this unit. This movie, 
plus tales of personal sporting experi- 
ences by the instructor, paves the way 
and prepares the group. Soon the class is 
alive with experiences and stories. Some- 
times the reading of a brief sports piece 
helps further to stimulate interest; some- 
times a class reading of one of Ring 
Lardner’s or one of Damon Runyan’s 
humorous sport stories is also a good 
stimulant. By this time reading interest 
has been aroused in all but a few. Finally, 
the entire variety of available reading 
material, including the forty or fifty 
sports stories bound separately, are set 
out. The boys are allowed to look over as 
much of this material as they wish, in 
order that they may select something 
they want to read. Then they can read in 
class. And they do read. 

And so, if this unit, as well as the 
others, helps to stimulate further interest 
in reading, reading may become a habit. 
Required trips to the library may be- 
come voluntary jaunts. Magazines and 
other forms of reading may grow into a 


leisure-time activity in adulthood. Then 
the units are worth while. Or is this 
wishful thinking? 

To recapitulate, the materials used in 
the units include standard textbooks on 
English usage and American literature, 
although unorthodox pamphlets may 
oust standard texts at a moment’s no- 
tice. A dozen different, currently popular 
magazines are always in the classroom to 
stimulate reading by introducing these 
boys to known, as well as to unknown, 
sources for reading. Furthermore, other 
materials are assorted stories, plus ar- 
ticles and essays and pamphlets spe- 
cifically related to each topic. For addi- 
tional stimulus factual movies and de- 
scriptive slides are at hand. Lastly, for 
the less interesting part of the work, as 
previously stated, numerous paragraphs, 
that have been adapted for class use, il- 
lustrate common usage errors and punc- 
tuation slips. All these and others move 
across the pupils’ tables for use or for 
study, for instruction or for amusement— 
some to be given a searching scrutiny, 
others, a rapid glance. 

A path has now been broken; juvenile 
inhibitions have now been removed. So, 
on to a meeting with our northern neigh- 
bors. Then, among many experiences, the 
sharing of mutual emotions in outstand- 
ing short stories, the receipt of new ideas 
about scientific developments, and the 
exchange of opinions about other peoples 
bring the year to a close. 

Each unit is a self-contained pool of 
material separated from every other pool 
by arid plateaus of waste time. The con- 
necting streams of thought run away and 
lose themselves in the wastelands of dis- 
associated activities. Yet the undercur- 
rents of human relationships are not lost. 
Like subterranean rivers that flow 
quietly and then bubble forth to lap the 
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shifting sands, these undercurrents gently 
touch the mental shores of each lad and 
deposit tiny grains of social awareness. 

For this reason the adaptability of the 
material solely for its value as an aid in 
studying English cannot determine its 
selection. Rather, material of interest to 
the pupils themselves must be the meas- 
uring device. Only in the gratification of 
their own interests will the pupils find 
satisfaction. 

Modern science, which has become 
more willing in recent times to help the 
cause of learning, has come nobly to the 
rescue. In the development of speaking 
and listening, the radio, the microphone, 
the wire-recorder, standard recordings, 
and other devices are extremely valuable. 
Moreover, film strips and slides can 
graphically illustrate mechanical difficul- 
ties and offer means of improvement. In 
the correction of themes and student 
paragraphs the delineascope proves in- 
valuable in presenting a large number of 
writings in a short time, whereby all 
those present can readily view their own 
errors. 

Movies, for instance, are ideal thought 
stimulants. They enliven group discus- 
sions in which experiences and interests, 
common to these boys, have free play. 
Ideas become alive, and tongues lose 
their fright. One picture in one darkened 
room, expressing one theme, impresses 
oneness of thought on many minds. 

By all these means and devices—no 
brief article can adequately convey the 
freedom existent in the classroom—each 
unit attempts to improve the speaking 
and writing of this group of pupils by cor- 
relation of plan and device into one 
self-contained core. 

The time arrangement, which was 
mentioned previously, with all its bad 
features—Heaven knows they are many, 
and the critics don’t let them gather 


dust—enables both the teacher and the 
pupil to cover the work with greater ease 
and with greater sense of job completion. 
(A lengthy article would be necessary to 
explain the reasons for such a seemingly 
contradictory statement.) This one fac- 
tor, plus the homogeneity of the group, 
welds each group into a more compact 
unit. Group awareness and social growth 
are the result. 

For this purpose class informality is 
essential. To develop an esprit de corps, 
the boys must feel at home. Class deco- 
rum can be present even without goose- 
stepping. The boys must learn to know 
one another; they must feel free to ex- 
press themselves; they must know some- 
thing of their mates: nicknames, capa- 
bilities, hobbies, experiences; they must 
work together; they must laugh with and 
at one another. Without compulsion, 
mutual respect must prevail. 

Finally, with no attempt to minimize 
the values of English as a tool subject 
but, instead, to augment its worth as a 
needful part of everyday equipment, this 
course fills a definite need. It need not 
apologize or lower its head in shame to its 
partner, the college-preparatory course. 
It must not be forgotten that the lads of 
the industrial group do not need the 
highly developed English skills which 
some of the other groups do need. For 
this reason the subtle technicalities of the 
language are not extremely important; 
usage is. The very end-product is dif- 
ferent. 

With the hope of presenting English as 
a worth-while and necessary tool and 
with the desire of opening vistas of 
greater delight in its study, we can find 
gratification in a work that endeavors to 
bring a sense of human understanding 
into the classes of English. They are of 
extreme importance where, for the most 
part, the aims and the desires and the 
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ENGLISH IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS ™ 


means of the boys permit no further 
schooling. Their entire program of devel- 
opment must be keyed to the goal of 
better living. Education for them must 
show the worth of the human being and 
teach them the art of getting along. Hu- 


man relationships must be the central 
theme of teaching. Such a program, we 
believe, will produce a more mature and 
intelligent person, who is aware of the 
human relationships in the society in 
which he lives. 


Structure 


ARTHUR MINTON™ 


To GATHER material of some complexity 
and to organize it purposefully; there- 
upon to put the material so organized 
into discourse—this is the problem of 
structure in composition. In a confes- 
sional mood teachers will recognize that 
few of their students acquire structural 
power. It is rare among college students, 
and even the graduate schools mark its 
dearth. 

Structure lies in the twilight zone in 
which thinking and expression mysteri- 
ously merge and grow out of each other. 
In searching for a method of teaching 
structure, then, we can well begin by 
pondering the mental processes involved 
in organization. Broadly, they consist of 
collating closely related elements and 
placing the resultant groupings in the 
most effective order—all in accordance 
with an overruling purpose. (By purpose 
in composition is meant the effect that 
the speaker or writer seeks to bring about 
in the mind of the person addressed.) In 
short, organization is basically classifica- 
tion. And, indeed, a well-known saying 
points toward a form of composition: 
“Classification is description.” Those 
who would learn to organize must know 
something of classification. Structure has 
its beginnings in this aspect of thinking. 

* Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


The teaching of classification may 
open with the positing of a visitor from 
another world who describes what he 
sees about him on earth. What groupings 
does he perceive in earthly existence? 
When this question is proposed, there 
results some instructive stumbling in the 
attempt to formulate the largest classes 
of material being. ‘“Male and female”’ is 
one answer that frequently emerges. 
Some members of the class see that this 
classification omits the inanimate world. 
When this fallacy (or a similar one) is 
apparent, it is possible to formulate the 
following principle: 

Classification must take all the subject 
matter into account. This principle may be 
called that of inclusiveness. 

In the course of discussion students 
are likely to suggest a classification of 
another type that leads to a statement of 
principle. This second type is exemplified 
in “things on the land and things in the 
sea.”’ The fallacy here is more difficult to 
make clear than in the male-female type 
of classification. However, it can be 
shown that (1) some things exist both on 
land and in the sea, e.g., rocks and 
plants; (2) some things that exist in both 
mediums nevertheless may be closely re- 
lated in their essential nature, e.g., sea- 
weed and land weeds, whales and cattle. 
The fallacious character of the land-sea 
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division as a basis for classification leads 
to a second principle: 

Groupings must be mutually exclusive. 
It is convenient to call this the principle 
of exclusiveness. 

For most high-school students the two 
principles of inclusiveness and exclusive- 
ness suffice. Another principle of classifi- 
cation, more difficult to grasp, may be in- 
troduced to advanced students: 

The basis of division must be constant. 
Thus the ordinary divisions of the or- 
chestra into strings, brass, woodwinds, 
and percussion is on the basis of the 
method of creating sounds. In describing 
the work of the orchestra on this basis, it 
would be illogical to introduce the classes 
“solo instruments and supplementary in- 
struments” since the latter classes would 
be on the basis of function. 

Departures from logic—whether in- 
tentional or as a result of inadequate 
knowledge—are common both in science 
and literary organization. With imma- 
ture students, however, the first step is 
to teach the concept of formal correct- 
ness in classification; allowable varia- 
tions are brought in as occasion warrants. 

In the course of discussing the classes 
of material being (or of whatever subject 
matter is chosen) the teacher writes the 
names of the main divisions on the black- 
board, marking them with Roman nu- 
merals properly punctuated: 


I. LIvING 
II. NONLIVING 


In this way a beginning is made in the 
teaching of outline form. As subtopics 
are developed, they are labeled with let- 
ters and numerals in the established 
style. Since these mechanical details thus 
become a function of a job of thinking, 
they are more easily learned than when 
they are approached as part of ‘‘outlin- 
ing’’ per se. 


Once the groundwork has been done, 
classification is practiced on a variety of 
subjects: classmates, radio programs, 
movies, games, food, hobbies, books, 
boats, textiles, jobs, schools, etc. Through 
this practice the student is enabled to 
see that the same material may be viewed 
in various ways. This understanding is 
important for the adaptation of expres- 
sion to the particular purpose and to the 
individual viewpoint. For example, a 
classification of games might begin as 
follows: 


I. ATHLETIC GAMES 
A. Individual competition 
1. Handball 
2. Tennis 
Etc. 
B. Team competition 
1. Football 
2. Baseball 
Etc. 
II. NONATHLETIC GAMES 
A. Games of skill 
1. Chess 
2. Bridge 
Etc. 
B. Games of chance 
1. Dice 
2. Roulette 
Etc. 


By another view the classification 
might be: 


I. Inpoor GAMES 
A. Athletic games 
[specified in subtopics] 
B. Nonathletic games 
[specified in subtopics] 
II. OuTDOOR GAMES 
A. Athletic games 
[specified in subtopics] 
B. Nonathletic games 
[specified in subtopics] 


Or the differentiation between team 
and individual competition might be the 
basis of the main topics: 


I. INDIVIDUAL GAMES 
A. Indoor games 
[specified in subtopics] 
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B. Outdoor games 
[specified in subtopics] 
Il. TEAM GAMES 
A. Indoor games 
[specified in subtopics] 
B. Outdoor games 
[specified in subtopics] 
The writer or speaker qua _ thinker 
chooses the basis of classification accord- 
ing to his purpose (into which his indi- 
viduality enters in greater or less degree, 
according to the nature of the expres- 
sion). Is he surveying games in order to 
map a program for a year-round resort? 
His primary basis for classification might 
then be “‘indoor-outdoor.’’ But suppose 
this camp is operated on short funds. 
Expense of equipment would then be an 
important factor in the selection of the 
basis of classification. Again, in a survey 
of games suitable for a camp, games of 
chance would be omitted. Or if the pur- 
pose is to describe the games available 
for a settlement house having indoor 
facilities only, the field would be still 
more reduced. The manner in which a 
basis is selected is here simplified; how- 
ever, the examples are suggestive of the 
way purpose influences organization. 
Similarly, varying bases can be chosen 
for classification of the members of a 
class. They can be grouped according to 
height or hair color or school marks or 
talents or tastes. Obviously the basis will 
be determined by the purpose of the 
classification. If the aim is to muster the 
talents of the class for the production of 
a play, a classification of students pri- 
marily according to height would be 
valueless. This import of purpose applies 
equally in composition, for the limitation 
and selection of subject matter. 
Students’ aversion to outlining—that 
is, formal planning—is well known. It 
has not been unheard of, when an out- 
line was required, for students to write 
the composition first and then to devise 
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the loathed outline. We may well ask 
why youths are disinclined to take ad- 
vantage of the means of planning compo- 
sition. One reason would seem to be that 
in an excess of particularity teachers of- 
ten insist on the preparation of outlines 
for compositions that are not sufficiently 
difficult to require it. A brief composition 
on a hobby is best handled without la- 
boring of the planning. “A Guide for the 
Beginning Stamp Collector” would call 
for treatment of a degree of comprehen- 
siveness and orderliness that requires 
planning. Knowledge of planning is a 
welcome help when students are faced 
with composition problems of some chal- 
lenge. 

If structural power is worth teaching, 
then—and the point is hardly debatable 
—students must be given opportunity to 
do some composition of substance and 
scope. A problem in such composition 
requires more than a single period of im- 
promptu writing; it calls for fact-gather- 
ing and the planning that is dealt with 
here. 

Classifying with a compositional pur- 
pose makes for orderliness of thought in 
composition; but more than that, it con- 
tributes individuality and literary quali- 
ty. The following experience is illustra- 
tive: For several weeks students had 
been reading the careers of scientists and 
inventors. At the conclusion of this read- 
ing unit it was suggested that the class 
write papers on the most interesting find- 
ings gained from the readings. 

If such a composition project is un- 
guided, the results are likely to consist of 
formless pasticci of biographical and 
technical information. But possessed of 
the principles of classification, students 
could be shown the possibility of organiz- 
ing the material to present particular 
views. Some of the resultant titles and 


treatments were: 
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“Rewarded and Unrewarded’’ [scientists 
and inventors grouped under the two headings] 

“What Makes Success” [hard work and 
chance as the sources of success] 

“Theory and Practice” [pure and applied 
science] 

“Old Ideas Challenged!” [ancient philoso- 
phers, Galileo, Newton, and Einstein] 

“Overcoming Ridicule and Poverty” 

“From Logic to Invention” [ancient quasi- 
scientists, Galileo, Edison, etc.] 


The ideas contained in the topics 
above are not vaunted for their originali- 
ty or brilliance. The topics include points 
made earlier in class discussion; they are 
on the level of popular scientific writing. 
What is emphasized here is that with 
training in classification and the appli- 
cation of compositional purpose these 
young students (in the second half of the 
sophomore year) were able to give form 
and point to the exposition of congeries 
of miscellaneous information in the field. 
In subsequent composition the sense of 
structure was confirmed and developed 
in problems of graded difficulty. 

So far we have considered the task of 
organization. Structure (as noted at the 
start) is here taken to include also the 
transference of the organized material 
into discourse, or, from a different point 
of view, the creation of discourse that 
mirrors the organization. The accom- 
plishment of this second function re- 
quires command of sentence structure, 
paragraph structure, transition, and vo- 
cabulary. As teachers are accustomed to 
address themselves to these matters, here 
they are only mentioned—without, how- 
ever, any underestimation of their serv- 
ice to structure. Expression is, to use a 
crude image, a medal of which the ob- 
verse is thinking—exemplified in organi- 
zation—and the reverse is manipulation 
of verbal symbols. The two sides of the 
medal are inseparable. To insure struc- 
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tural competence, the teacher will see 
that both sides are well graved and 
burnished. 

In the teaching of structure (as of other 
aspects of composition) examples of ex- 
cellence have their place. For a model of 
thought and structure one need look no 
further than T. H. Huxley’s “On a Piece 
of Chalk.’? The clean, hard beauty of 
Huxley’s lecture derives in good part 
from its structure. 

“On a Piece of Chalk” in toto would be 
a steep climb for most high-school stu- 
dents. But they can readily perceive how, 
in many other works of popular science, 
structure furthers the authors’ aims. In 
David Starr Jordan’s “The Story of a 
Salmon”’ the organization is molded by 
the course of rivers of the Northwest. In 
John Muir’s “The American Forests’’ 
(found in Our National Parks) it is again 
geographical disposition that underlies 
the structure of the piece. 

Biography, too, contains much helpful 
material. In Deems Taylor’s ““The Mon- 
ster” (on Wagner, from Of Men and Mu- 
sic) it is precisely the organization that 
gives the sketch its special effect. The es- 
say begins, ‘He was an undersized little 
man....”’ and continues: “He was a 
monster of conceit... . He had a mania 
for being right. . . . He had the emotion- 
al stability of a six-year-old child... . 
He was almost innocent of any sense of 
responsibility....He was completely 
selfish in his other personal relation- 
ships. ...” Finally: 

The name of this monster was Richard 
Wagner. Everything that I have said about 
him you can find on record—-in newspapers, in 


police reports, in the testimony of people who 
knew him, in his own letters, between the lines 


? In complete form, of course. Here a sidelong 
glance is deserved by some anthologists’ practice 
of printing abridged versions of writings without 
acknowledging the abridgments. 
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of his autobiography. And the curious thing 
about this record is that it doesn’t matter in 
the least. 

Because this undersized, sickly, disagreeable, 
fascinating little man was right all the time. 
The joke was on us. He was one of the world’s 
great dramatists; he was a great thinker; he 
was one of the most stupendous musical geniuses 
that, up to now, the world has ever seen. The 
world did owe him a living... . 


James Thurber’s “University Days,” 
a chapter in My Life and Hard Times, 
likewise demonstrates simple and effec- 
tive structure. The chapter deals with 
the author’s experiences in several col- 
lege courses—botany, economics, and 
military training. Perception of this or- 
ganization is useful as a means of coaxing 
students away from the deadly chronol- 
ogy of “then... then” into which they 
are wont to slump. 

On a larger scale there are other ex- 
amples in which structure is a prominent 
factor in the accomplishment of the au- 


Examining Journalistic Ethics 


SOLOMON SCHLAKMAN' 


O; THE thirty-odd students who elect 
journalism in their fifth term in our 
school, only a handful think seriously of 
becoming journalists when they are 
older. They come to the class for a varie- 
ty of reasons—a wish for something new 
in English work, an interest in writing, a 
desire to participate in the adventure of 
a school newspaper—rarely for a voca- 
tional reason. For the most part these 
students are above average in their 
school work, relatively mature in their 
intellectual interests. 

In the light of these circumstances, I 
came to the conclusion some time ago 


* New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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thors’ purposes, e.g., Lytton Strachey’s 
“Florence Nightingale” (in Eminent Vic- 
toriams), Bernard Jaffe’s “Curie” (in 
Crucibles), and Gamaliel Bradford’s 
“John Brown” (in Damaged Souls). More 
mature youngsters can take in the struc- 
ture of some writings in politics and eco- 
nomics—of Lippmann, the Alsops, and 
other writers in the better magazines. 

These, then, are the essentials of teach- 
ing structure: Give students groundwork 
in classification. Show how the same prin- 
ciples apply to the organization of the 
subject matter of composition. Relate 
paragraph and sentence structure and 
transitional devices to the structure of 
the whole composition. Lead students to 
observe the cunning with which expert 
writers utilize organization and these 
other features to achieve particular ef- 
fects. Finally, give composition prob- 
lems of such difficulty that planning is 
not a pointless chore but a welcome help. 


that the greatest value of the term’s 
work would not lie in prolonged concen- 
tration on technical aspects of journalis- 
tic work. The usual high-school journal- 
ism class seeks to achieve two aims: an 
understanding of the functioning of a 
typical newspaper and the development 
of certain specific technical skills associ- 
ated with newspaper work, skills like 
news-story writing, interviewing, proof- 
reading, page makeup, feature-writing, 
and a host of others. Since most of my 
students were going to be readers rather 
than makers of newspapers in their adult 
life, I felt that their presence in a jour- 
nalism class constituted a unique oppor- 
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tunity to make all of them more critical 
and more intelligent newspaper readers. 
My course of study, therefore, seeks to 
teach these students enough about the 
major aspects of newspaper work to 
enable them to perform effectively on the 
school newspaper staff; but more impor- 
tant, it seeks to make them keener, more 
critical readers than most of our popula- 
tion turn out to be. 

It is with the newspaper in general 
that we begin. New York City, fortu- 
nately, has about a dozen newspapers 
ranging through all degrees of political 
opinion and through all patterns of news- 
paper publishing. After an introductory 
session, the first assignment is to prepare 
to speak on either of two topics: “The 
Newspaper I Dislike the Most” or (for 
those who have not reacted strongly to 
any newspaper) “Why I Dislike No 
Newspaper.” Students are urged to pre- 
pare definite evidence to support their 


claims. 
My aim at the next session is to 


awaken the conscience of the class, to 
make them realize that newspapers are 
important to us as molders of public 
opinion and public character. I devote 
the period to those who dislike no news- 
paper. They usually give any of three 
reasons: (1) They know only one news- 
paper, which satisfies them. (2) They 
haven’t been particularly interested in 
newspapers. (3) Every newspaper has the 
constitutional right of freedom of the 
press, the right to print what it likes, and 
we have no right to condemn it just be- 
cause we don’t agree with what is 
printed. 

It is when these ideas have been pre- 
sented that the speakers are subjected to 
a barrage from the class. The ensuing 
discussion discloses how important news- 
papers are in our lives and why citizens 
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should be aware of the role played by all 
newspapers in public thinking and in the 
development of public taste and charac- 
ter. But the third argument of the stu- 
dents who refuse to condemn any par- 
ticular newspaper—that of freedom of 
the press—arouses a storm of controver- 
sy. After many students have claimed 
that freedom of the press is being mis- 
used, the class is ready to hear the first 
of the specific complaints on the next 
day. 

I begin with the city’s most controver- 
sial paper, a paper which has long been 
attacked on all sorts of grounds, ranging 
from chicanery to indecency. This news- 
paper, incidentally, has by far the great- 
est number of readers in New York City. 

Students present their criticisms of 
this newspaper, and other students an- 
swer them. Generally, we discover, there 
is a paucity of facts to support most 
charges of political chicanery. Other 
charges are more easily proved. The 
charge of sensationalism, that of undue 
emphasis on sex and crime, is easily 
proved; the charges of falsehood, war- 
mongering, “‘fascism,”’ race prejudice— 
these the students are quick to make but 
slow to document. They begin to see that 
their views are based on second- or third- 
hand reports, on something seen or heard 
long ago. The need for real evidence is 
apparent, or else the need for revision of 
opinion. 

But meanwhile other questions have 
been raised: newspaper responsibility, 
the public’s desire for sensationalism, the 
meaning of press freedom. I interrupt the 
reports to read to them and to analyze 
the “Canons of Journalism” adopted by 
the American newspaper publishers in 
1926. With a knowledge of this set of 
guiding principles the students get a new 
orientation for their discussion, for these 
are principles of responsibility, of taste, 


sa 


of honor which the newspapermen them- 
selves have agreed to live up to.” 

For several days the accusations 
against newspapers continue, and the 
awareness that they lack concrete proof 
for their beliefs about the press begins to 
grow stronger among these students. 
Perhaps, after all, they have been wrong. 

There comes a day for retrospect: we 
summarize the claims that have been 
made against newspapers, proved or un- 
proved. We explain some of the devices 
by which newspapers allegedly hoodwink 
their readers; and usually students by 
this time have brought in some material 
to illustrate many of these devices: false- 
hoods, half-truths, garbled information, 
misleading headlines, burying of news, 
complete suppression of news, badly 
reasoned editorials. But we conclude on 
this note (and truthfully!), that in no 
instance has a really conelusive case been 
made against any newspaper that it de- 
liberately and with some consistency vi- 
olates the “ethics” of journalistic prac- 
tice, except perhaps with respect to sen- 
sationalizing crime and sex. At this point 
the class is invited to prepare reports, 
either in small committees or individual- 
ly, on some newspaper or set of news- 
papers to determine to what degree they 
live up to the practices of ethical jour- 
nalism, and we spend some time discuss- 
ing methods of pursuing such an investi- 
gation scientifically. Incidentally, I stress 
the fact that their investigation may 
very legitimately determine that a news- 
paper is doing an excellent job. 

This investigation need not be con- 
fined to newspapers. An important 
source of news information and opinion 
today are the weekly news magazines, 
like Newsweek, Time, the Nation, and the 


2 These ‘“‘Canons” are printed in How To Read a 
Newspaper, by Edgar Dale, an excellent reference 
or textbook. Published by Scott, Foresman. 
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New Republic. Even the picture maga- 
zines, such as Life and Look, are impor- 
tant as purveyors of news and editorial 
opinion. Another fruitful field for stu- 
dent investigation is radio journalism— 
the work of news commentators and ana- 
lysts. An interesting project would be to 
compare the treatment of similar news 
material by magazines or radio commen- 
tators of differing points of view. Espe- 
cially in towns or cities where only one 
or two newspapers exist students might 
profitably look into the radio and peri- 
odical fields. 

Since these investigations will take 
time and must be pursued outside of 
class, we spend the next few weeks on the 
newspaper’s functioning, the role of the 
various editors and reporters, the type of 
material a newspaper offers—in short, 
the orthodox content of the journalism 
course. With regard to journalistic tech- 
nique, we cover only the news story (in- 
tensively), the human interest story, the 
interview, the feature, the editorial, 
headline-writing, and some very general 
principles of makeup. The students read 
rather quickly the required literature of 
the term and report, whenever they 
finish, on outside reading related in any 
way to journalistic problems. 

The results of the critical investiga- 
tions of newspapers are handed in after 
an interval of about five weeks, and the 
best or the most provocative reports are 
presented to the class, to be subjected 
there to critical appraisal. Sometimes— 
although rarely, I must admit—students 
change their minds about the newspaper 
they disliked. Sometimes, having under- 
taken to look into a newspaper they did 
not particularly dislike, they discover it 
to be a good one. Sometimes they inves- 
tigate critically the newspaper they had 
liked and emerge with documentation to 
support their view. And sometimes, of 
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course, investigating the paper they had 
disliked, they emerge with the same 
dislike, but also with the documenta- 
tion. 

In some respects these reports betray 
immaturity. In their eagerness to find 
fault pupils often see evil intent and 
trickery where none really exists; in their 
naiveté they sometimes miss the more 
subtle devices by which the newspaper 
manages to plant this or that impression 
in its thoughtless reader. 

But always, I think, they read differ- 
ently from the way they used to, with 
more understanding, with a more criti- 
cal, and often a more appreciative, eye. 
This is proved by the fact that, even 
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where they are defending a newspaper 
which they admire, they include in their 
report adversely critical notations when 
they feel such criticism is merited; and, 
in like manner, those who react violently 
against the city’s most popular paper are 
ready to admit it possesses certain vir- 
tues which other newspapers might copy. 
The most honest report I recall was one 
handed in by a girl whose political lean- 
ings were clearly far to the left. She 
undertook to expose the local bulwark of 
the capitalist press, but in her report ad- 
mitted that, except for one case of dis- 
tortion (which she proved very nicely), 
the paper seemed to be exemplary in its 
fairness to all sides. 


Sit Down and Write 


PAUL FATOUT’ 


For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 
—SAMUEL Hudibras 


No COLLEGE professor should smugly 
instruct overworked high-school teachers 
on the teaching of composition or of any 
other subject. Indeed, contemplating the 
merry-go-round spinning a high-school 
teacher on a dizzy whirl of teaching one 
to four or more subjects to five or six 
classes every day; riding herd on a rowdy 
study hall during vacant periods; filling in 
his spare time chaperoning the Busy Bee 
Society, Sunshine Club, and Advanced 
Baton Twirlers; being community par- 
ent, mentor, shepherd, confidant, police- 
man, and moral example without blem- 
ish; in general staggering, punch drunk, 
under a battering onslaught of hearty 
American youth devilishly compounded 
of ebullience and bad manners—observ- 
* Purdue University. 


ing this tumult, the professor concludes 
that in it any teaching is a major miracle. 
However, when he hears of composition 
courses dominated by workbooks, com- 
pletion tests, and other miscellaneous 
busy-work beloved of the educational 
master-mind, he is moved to offer a mild 
suggestion: that the way to learn to write 
is to write. 

Hence he believes that the principal 
business of a composition class is the 
writing, at least once a week, of organized 
original papers of whatever length is suit- 
able. A daily theme is even better, but 
under present conditions that is out of 
the question either in high school or in 
college. At any rate, one theme a week 
should be written. Composition in the 
abstract is probably of no more value to 
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the student than warning him of the 
perils of temptation. If he is to learn 
about temptation, whether blonde or 
brunette, let him meet it; and that goes 
double for composition. Robert Littell, 
former editor of the New Republic, once 
said that every few weeks he received 
from some neophyte the query, “I want 
to write; what'll I do about it?” and that 
he always replied, “Sit down and write, 
damn it.” Hence, initial instructions to 
any composition class may appropriately 
be, if not in the precise words, at least in 
the spirit of “Sit down and write, damn 

Without writing, a composition course 
is merely shadow boxing. A teacher may 
hope to inspire emulation by lugging in 
stacks of admirable writing, dignified and 
beautiful, to be read aloud in a mel- 
lifluous voice, if he has one. He may rub 
his charges’ noses in the prescribed hand- 
book and din into inattentive ears the 
inflexibility of Rule 17, paragraph 1, sec- 
tion a, slog through grammar exercises 
composed of dissociated sentences, fill in 
blanks with “who” and “whom,” and 
play all those hilarious little games with 
commas and semicolons. Now you put 
them in; now you don’t. Yet all that is 
likely to be sound and fury unless the 
student himself is asked to write, and 
even then little more unless, or until, he 
is sufficiently aroused to take firm hold 
of his own writing in the attempt to beat 
it into strong and lucid stuff. If he is not 
asked to construct original sentences, 
paragraphs, and unified themes, the 
scrappy techniques of drill on the me- 
chanics of composition leave the subject 
up in the distant blue of theory. 

To extend the thesis: actual writing 
can be just as effective as a method of 
teaching grammar and punctuation as 
workbook drill, if not more so, and far 
more interesting to both teacher and 


student. Hours on drill and sprightly 
rhetorical games can be as boring and 
juiceless as a set of desiccated statistics. 
They often bore the student, too, and 
why not? The process is difficult to con- 
nect with any living experience he is 
aware of, nor does he see it flower into 
original thought or expression. It is about 
as like the real thing as sweating away 
on a rowing machine or running on a 
treadmill. Not that he always fidgets like 
a filly at the barrier, all agog to be off on 
a gallop of original thinking. He may, 
often does, turn to grimly on the la- 
borious manufacture of gristly themes 
that appear to be as haltingly and pain- 
fully produced as hamburger slowly 
squeezed out of a broken-down meat 
grinder. Yet obviously the skilful writers 
enjoy writing, and even the mediocre get 
some pleasure out of discussing subjects 
that genuinely absorb their interest and 
fire their imagination, low in voltage 
though it be: that is to say, in the main, 
subjects specific and personal—a student 
being, like the rest of us, though perhaps 
more so, an egocentric creature. 

To be of any use in teaching, these 
themes should be read with all the care 
and knowledge an instructor can sum- 
mon to his aid. That he should be well 
informed about his craft goes without 
saying, that he should read with an eye 
both to mechanical accuracy and to feel- 
ing for words and structure is essential, 
and that he should fan lustily any sparks 
of imagination is axiomatic. The as- 
sumption is that the teacher himself en- 
joys writing, and that he is possessed of 
some skill with words. It is difficult to im- 
agine a dyed-in-the-wool English teacher 
—teaching his subject by choice, not be- 
cause it is dealt out to him by a prin- 
cipal’s eeny-meeny-miny-mo—being ei- 
ther averse to writing or unable to write 
with some facility. If any exists, he must 
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be a square peg and probably unhappy. 
Competence being granted, then in the 
tussle between teacher and _ student 
through a succession of themes lies a 
good possibility of learning. Pointing out 
a glaring lapse once, twice, perhaps three 
or four times makes the desirability of 
avoiding it sometimes seep into even sub- 
stantially thick heads; conversely, en- 
couraging the glimmerings of a good 
style may stimulate a student to extend 
himself. A thorough going-over of stu- 
dent writing produces surprising changes; 
measured solely by the disfiguring quan- 
tity of red, themes become progressively 
cleaner as the term wears on. And pats 
on the back make the more lively minded 
blossom. 

The flowering may not occur immedi- 
ately. Indeed, according to the perform- 
ance of Purdue freshmen, nothing more 
sharply illustrates the need of writing 
practice than the soggy pages handed in 
even by bright boys and girls during the 
first half of a term before their sights are 
adjusted. Mechanically accurate, or rea- 
sonably so, yet dull stuff, spineless as an 
inferior congressman, and flat as the 
dialogue in a Hollywood movie: loose, 
rambling, choppy, flabby, muddy, and 
congested. The thought flounders in a 
welter of words, jolts like an old Ford 
over cobblestones, or hides in woolly dic- 
tion and limp phrasing that only partly 
clarify the author’s thinking. Acres of 
‘‘and’”’ sentences, likewise ‘“‘so’”’ sen- 
tences, groping through a fog of indefinite 
pronouns—“‘there,” “this,” and “it’’— 
spreading a rich haze of ambiguity; yards 
of the wordy “it was necessary that,” 
“‘due to the fact that,’’ “‘in the case of,”’ 
“we proceeded to,” and so on; plus a 
generous offering of the wooden, the 
strained, the inflated, and the pompous 
circumlocution. Surely all English teach- 
ers can agree that a grammatical sen- 


tence is not necessarily a vigorous 
sentence. 

To shear away deadwood, to make 
taut sentences out of a shambling clutter 
of verbiage requires the dogged storm- 
and-stress method of writing, then writ- 
ing again, and yet again. It is the method 
of the poet and the novelist; if they find 
no short cuts around painful trial and 
error, much less are students and work- 
books likely to find them. The theme- 
writer is generally too impatient or too 
pressed for time to sweat out much revi- 
sion, yet constant hammering on a firm 
style does put some vertebrae into his 
expression. Thoreau said that a good sen- 
tence should read as if its author, had he 
held a plow instead of a pen, would have 
drawn a furrow straight and true to the 
end. That one learns to draw straight 
furrows by agile performance on comple- 
tion tests or by playing blank-filling 
games is doubtful. 

Yet disquieting rumors imply that in a 
good many high schools composition 
courses are mainly that and nothing 
more, the workbook a sacred cow vener- 
ated in an odor of sanctity. Examination 
of a few of these course bibles is likely to 
induce in the speculative seeker after 
truth a definite vertigo accompanied by 
a loud buzzing in the ears. He is stunned 
by the multitudinous battery of tests and 
tricks and devices designed to produce a 
noble crop of those solemn statistics cher- 
ished by the educational expert, the har- 
vest horrifying as a Frankenstein and 
bloodless as a mummy. That anybody 
reaps it with enthusiasm is hard to under- 
stand, though perhaps some do. 

If the aim of composition courses is to 
teach writing rather than to collect sta- 
tistics, then class and teacher need time 
for writing and reading themes. Ob- 
viously a teacher might have the time if a 
community allowed him to give his best 
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to teaching instead of demanding that he 
be a jack-of-all-trades, underpaid, yet 
overflowing with zeal, wisdom, and an- 
gelic beatitude in the face of the slings 
and arrows of outrageous brats. Under 
the circumstances, nothing is further 
from the professor’s mind than to recom- 
mend adding more burdens to an already 
topheavy load. Hence he suggests that 
canny sniping at a completion test here, 
a guessing game there—a sort of un- 


frocking of the workbook—may allow 
some time for writing practice. For, 
though English teachers may not be posi- 
tive about many things—Mary Ellen 
Chase said she never found one who 
knew exactly what he was doing—per- 
haps. experience can demonstrate that 
one conclusion more certain than any 
other is the major premise of this dis- 
cussion: the way to learn to write is to 
write. 


The Importance of English 


VIRGINIA ROWLAND 


I SHOULD like to make two points: first, 
American public high-school students 
need more English; second, many Eng- 
lish courses need to be revitalized so that 
they are more realistic. 

There has been a great trend toward 
technical education in the last ten years. 
Some educators think it is as important 
to train the students how to earn a living 
as it is to teach them how to live. It is 
my belief that, if through economic ne- 
cessity we must train secretaries and 
mechanics, we should pledge ourselves to 
the equally important goal of teaching 
these secretaries and mechanics how to 
think, speak good English, and express 
themselves in writing. I personally am 
not convinced that it is the function of 
the high schools to train draftsmen and 
stenographers. It seems to me that these 
technical skills can be acquired quickly 
in trade schools and business schools, 
once the basic high-school education is 
completed. While I was teaching in De- 
troit, I was dismayed at the limited vo- 
cabularies, poor speech, and clumsy com- 
position of my students. 

Until recently, I was afraid that my 


conviction of the need for more English 
and less technical work was only a per- 
sonal conviction. Then I heard of a 
speech given to the faculty of Chadsey 
High School in Detroit by the head of the 
Ford Motor Company Trade School, 
Mr. S. D. Mullitin. He said: ‘Teach your 
students to read and write, we'll do the 
rest.” He reiterated throughout his 
speech that the trade schools and ap- 
prentice divisions of industrial plants 
want boys who can read, write, figure, 
think. These schools can do nothing with 
those who come to them with a smatter- 
ing of technical knowledge and little or 
no reading ability. Such applicants are 
useless. The impressive thing about this 
speech was that the head of a trade 
school, not an English teacher, was 
pleading for cultural subjects for those 
who will enter the world of industry. 
The Army found in the recent war that 
the men who could think problems 
through to a logical conclusion were more 
valuable than those who had manual 
skills but nothing more. The instructors 
in the Air Force were not merely men 
who could take an engine apart and put 
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it together again. They were men who 
could do that but, in addition, could 
speak effective English in a classroom, 
plan lessons, write well. The Air Force 
Psychological Division, assisted by the 
University of Wisconsin, made studies of 
the men. They found that the men with 
higher education were more adaptable, 
even at mechanical skills. In fact, those 
men learned the mechanical skills faster 
than the men with a mechanical back- 
ground. Again we see the need for more 
courses which teach men how to think. 

In my opinion, there is a serious under- 
emphasis on English in the schools. When 
the vast majority of high-school gradu- 
ates cannot think logically and are defi- 
cient in reading, writing, and speaking 
English, democracy is in danger. It is not 
simply my opinion that our graduates 
are deficient in English; it is recorded 
fact. 

I want to quote the words of Professor 
Albert Thayer, of Bowdoin College. He 
said: “The preparation of students in 
English is falling so short that it is 
jeopardizing their own education and the 
development of and the processes of dem- 
ocratic society itself.” Mr. Thayer made 
a four-year study of army and navy stu- 
dents at one hundred and twelve colleges 
during the war. Since 1944 English in- 
structors at those colleges have reported 
to an eight-man committee of the School 
and College Conference on English. Mr. 
Thayer pointed out that, while the 
“study shows the fact these were Army 
and Navy trainees, the findings merely 
confirm what colleges had previously 
found with civilian groups.” 

The report did not blame the disas- 
trous state of affairs on the overworked 
American teacher but on such factors as 
(1) too little money allotted to the 
schools, (2) overcrowded classrooms, 
(3) teachers forced to give too much time 


to extra-curricular activities. This report 
deepened my conviction that the schools 
were turning out incompetents in Eng- 
lish. What can be done to remedy the 
situation? 

The first step is to make the American 
public see that such an evil exists. We 
must make American fathers and moth- 
ers realize that their children are not get- 
ting a sufficient knowledge of English. 
We must make them realize how impor- 
tant a knowledge of English is to the in- 
dividual and to the community. When 
parents understand that such a situation 
exists and can be corrected if more money 
is appropriated to the schools, they will 
let their political representatives know 
that they want more money granted to 
the schools. 

Then the schools must act. Classes 
should be reduced and courses revital- 
ized. There has to be a more intensive 
program in teaching grammar, vocabu- 
lary, and writing. The courses in reading 
and speaking have to be related to one 
another. School administrators must be 
made to realize that the teacher’s pri- 
mary business is teaching her students to 
write and read and not supervising extra- 
curricular activities. 

Then we must vitalize our literature 
courses. Literature covers every aspect of 
life, and is a difficult subject to teach. 
The literature teacher must have a wide 
cultural background, insight into human 
nature, and a lively personality. The 
matter of selecting literature to teach is 
highly important. A student’s lifetime 
attitude toward literature may depend 
on the selection of writings to which he is 
introduced in school. The English teach- 
er should ask herself three questions in 
examining literature before she teaches 
it: (1) Does this relate to my students’ 
lives? (2) Does it reach them? (3) Will 
they learn about life from reading it? 
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A good example of a book which 
reaches modern students is Sinclair 
Lewis’ Babbitt. Without preaching, it 
shows the students the dangers of medi- 
ocrity. It shows them how Babbitt, a 
businessman without cultural interests, 
finds life dull and is rather bored with 
himself. There are many such novels 
which teach about life in the world, and 
they should be assigned to our students. 
It is fine to have them read A Tale of Two 
Cities or any novel which teaches them 
about the past; but our students are go- 
ing to live and work in twentieth-century 
American society and should also read 
books which will help them understand 
their world. 

With poetry, the same three questions 
should be the determining test before it 
is taught. Poetry should reach the stu- 
dents, and they should learn from it. I 
cannot see why we bore our students 
with seventeenth-century love lyrics 
when there are vast fields of contempo- 
rary poetry, such as air poems, which 
would thrill them. I once put aside an 
assignment of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
“poem” (verse, no more), the Old 
Horse Won the Bet.” The style was poor, 
the words archaic. I gave my students a 
reading of W. B. Yeats’s poem “‘An Irish 
Airman Foresees His Death.”’ They asked 
for more poetry. I read them a section 
from Stephen Spender’s “To Poets and 
Airmen”’: 

Thinkers and Airmen—all such 
Friends and pilots upon the edge 
Of the skies of the future—much 


You require a bullet’s eye of courage 
To fly through this age. 


Their enthusiasm was heartening. 

The same problem of making litera- 
ture real to modern students presents it- 
self in the teaching of drama. I once had 
the experience of teaching a Shakespeare- 
an play to a Detroit high-school class. 


The school was located on the East Side, 
and the students were sons and daughters 
of factory workers. These boys and girls 
from limited financial circumstances 
have as much right to a cultural back- 
ground in high school as have their more 
fortunate contemporaries. The fact that 
many of them will never attend college 
makes it more imperative for them to 
study literature and learn to enjoy 
reading it. 

I must confess I had qualms on how to 
popularize Shakespeare with the speak- 
ers of American “slanguage”’ as I faced 
the class. I decided to get them to like 
the man before I introduced them to his 
play. So I told them the success story of 
Bill Shakespeare, how he came from a 
rural town to London and worked his 
way up from apprentice actor to play- 
wright. I described how he overcame the 
handicap of little formal education (we 
know only of grammar school for him) 
and through hard work and thrift be- 
came wealthy in London. They were 
more kindly disposed to the Bard when 
they knew he was not a god but a very 
human poet. 

Before we read the play, I informed 
the students that they must put them- 
selves in the place of the actor whose part 
they were reading. I told them to feel the 
emotions of the actor: if he was sad, to 
be sad; if he was happy, to be happy. | 
feel that no teacher can assign a Shake- 
spearean play in the same manner as she 
does a short story—as something to read. 
The plays must be acted out with the 
teacher as interpreter and director. 

I should like to quote a friend of mine 
who teaches drama in an eastern univer- 
sity. He said: ““There is no value in teach- 
ing Shakespeare to an unsympathetic 
class. In the first place his plays were 
meant to be acted in or seen, not merely 
read. Secondly, a poor reading from the 
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teacher or student antagonizes the class. 
There is no reason to teach Shakespeare 
to a class which does not understand and 
enjoy him.’” 

If any situation calls for the full power 


of the teacher’s personality, it is the 
teaching of Shakespearean drama. For 
that matter, the entire field of teaching 
literature calls for personality as well as 
intelligence in the teacher. 


Techniques for Literate Listening 


OLLIE STRATTON’ 


Tae committee working on the revision 
of the English course of study for the 
San Antonio senior high schools has re- 
alized the necessity of including definite 
techniques for listening, with the purpose 
of developing the following skills: 

1. Skill in understanding orders and com- 
mands given orally and in acting upon them 
without delay 

2. Ability to learn efficiently from oral in- 
struction 

3. Ability to memorize orders, instructions, and 
directions given orally and to repeat them 
accurately 

4. Ability to listen with critical judgment to 
arguments, speeches, radio programs, and 
phonograph recordings 


A lesson with these objectives requires 
very careful preparation on the part of 
teacher and students, who must be on the 
alert throughout the term to discover 
material to be used as a test for literate, 
critical listening, such as: assembly pro- 
grams; radio programs at home and at 
school; debates, forum discussions, class- 
room talks by visitors, speeches and ar- 
guments read aloud by the teacher, 
class talks on current problems; motion 
pictures and broadcasts fostering Ameri- 
can ideals or developing understanding 


2 Mr. Albert McCleery, director of drama at Ford- 
ham University. 


*Geo. W. Brackenridge High School, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


of other races and cultures; five-minute 

newscasts. Some of these techniques for 

listening will be described in this article. 
The following lesson took place in an 

English III class. The assignment was: 

“Listen to ‘Cavalcade of America’ on 

WOAI at 7:30 on Monday evening. Be 

able to discuss these points in class on 

Tuesday”: 

1. The story briefly told 

2. The central idea and the author’s method of 
developing it. 

3. The main characters and their main traits 

4. Two decisions that were made, and their 
results 

5. Pioneer traits revealed in the story: vision, 
faith, tolerance, courage, ability to work 
hard 

6. The heritage bequeathed to Texas students 
by the early Texans 

7. Traits that are less strong now than in early 
days 


During the same week the history de- 
partment presented an assembly pro- 
gram on the subject, ““Texas Comes into 
the Union.’”’ When the announcement of 
this event was read to the class, a definite 
assignment was given: 

1. State three facts about Texas given on the 
program. 


2. What was the most colorful scene? 
3. What was the high point of interest? 


The aftermath was a lively discussion, 
including comments on students’ laugh- 
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ing at the wrong time—for instance, 
when a popular boy appeared ludicrous 
in a pioneer costume less glamorous than 
one that might be seen in a motion pic- 
ture. The class decided that some of the 
audience had lacked imagination. 

During the class period a letter of ap- 
preciation was written to the sponsor and 
to the students who had staged the as- 
sembly; the secretary wrote the letter on 
the board while classmates gave direc- 
tions as to form, punctuation, and sen- 
tence structure. After the secretary had 
copied the communication, it was ap- 
praised before its delivery to the sponsor. 
The prompt reply the next day gave 
great pleasure. 

Because making group outlines in 
class has been helpful to some English IV 
and V students, an interesting lesson fol- 
lowed a speech on Turkey, given by Mr. 
Chester Tobin, Rotarian. 

The class had been told to jot down 
notes at the assembly. The next day they 
would be asked to give the central idea, 
supporting ideas, conclusion, examples of 
humor, and new ideas gained. “ Bring 
your notes to class as an aid in making an 
outline.” 

The next day students volunteered to 
give the central idea and other required 
points. After a discussion, the most ac- 
ceptable suggestion for each point was 
written on the board. 

The group outlining was followed by a 
discussion on: “My attitude toward 
Turkey has been changed” (1) in regard 
to why she did certain things in World 
War I (judging people by motives behind 
their acts); (2) in regard to the “ Terrible 
Turk.”’ Among new words noted were 
dynamic and transliterate. 

Some students noted incidents that 
might lead to war—such as aggressive 
attitude of large nations toward smaller 
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ones; and incidents that might lead to 
peace—a better understanding of other 
peoples. 

An English V class added to their out- 
line of a speech of former Secretary of 
State Byrnes good transition words, 
which were stressed and tested. 

An English VI student, after a careful 
preparation of an article from Seventeen, 
presented it to the class from the back 
of the room as a radio speech. It was en- 
titled, ‘‘Charlie McCarthy Is a Dum- 
my.’ The students were asked to take 
notes on the central idea, supporting de- 
tails, and illustrations. At times the 
speaker stopped for a few moments to 
give the class time to write down their 
ideas. At the conclusion a chairman was 
appointed to summarize the talk. Class 
discussion then followed on the subject: 
“Ts it right to exclude a girl or a boy from 
lunch groups because he or she ‘does not 
belong’?” 

We have found that a listening lesson 
using phonograph records is a disap- 
pointing experience unless the most 
meticulous preparation has preceded it. 
For instance, if we are to listen to a 
Roosevelt or a Churchill speech, not only 
the machine must be ready to work but 
the minds of the students as well, through 
an interest previously aroused. They 
must listen expectantly to find the an- 
swer to definite questions that have been 
placed on the board. After discussion, we 
place on the board an outline of impres- 
sive points. Then we have the class fill in 
details in accurate form. 

By adding to her homework in the way 
of radio listening, the teacher can often 
use the ‘Town Meetings of the as 
effective material for critical listening in 
class. Highly controversial and on the 
high-school level were two fairly recent 
ones: “Good and Harmful Movies,” par- 
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ticipated in by pupils from different sec- 
tions of America, and ‘The Comics.” 
Before the one on motion pictures, the 
assignment was: “Listen on Thursday 
evening to ‘Town Meeting of the Air.’ ”’ 


1. Summarize each speaker’s points 

2. Give two good questions from the floor and 
two answers 

3. Give examples of 
a) Straight thinking based on sufficient facts 
b) Bias or prejudice 
c) Fallacies in thinking 
d) Hasty generalizations 
e) Opinion advanced as established fact 
f) Honest, sincere answers 
g) New, colorful, or unusual words 

4. If there were examples of informal English 
or colloquialisms, list them: lots, enthuse, 
quite a few. 

5. Give examples of humor 

6. Give the leader’s summary 


From these broadcasts we learned to or- 
ganize our own panels. | 

Another assignment was: “‘ Next Tues- 
day let’s listen to a humorous program.” 


Then followed a discussion of such pro- 
grams and a vote to choose the one that 
the class as a whole would enjoy that 
evening. ‘‘Be able to give examples of 
different kinds of humor: exaggeration or 
understatement; peculiarities of lan- 
guage; play on words—parody and pun; 
unexpected endings; satire, irony, sar- 
casm; ridiculous situations; other forms 
that are noticed.” 

Later, each student was asked to tell a 
joke about persons of another country or 
race. They were cautioned not to stereo- 
type a character, make fun of anyone, or 
in any way hurt another’s feelings. Some 
learned that what they had previously 
thought was funny was not even laugh- 
able. We.wrote jokes on the board in 
order to learn to punctuate conversations 
correctly. 

The methods of testing ability to listen 
critically are endless. The English teach- 
er feels that, to achieve the best results, 
every department must co-operate. 


The Word of Snow 


Louis GINSBERG 


As deep within the snow I went, 
I felt what all the snowflakes meant. 


The word on every wall and fence 
Was glistening with reticence. ‘ 


The snowy language with its light 
Italicized our common plight— 


What secretly we always guess: 
We walk heart-deep in loneliness. 


PATTERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF STORIES 
BASED ON CHARACTER 


The following notes are an outgrowth of 
some years of recitation and questioning in a 
class of high-school seniors, chiefly commer- 
cial students, who study short stories as a 
part of a general literature course entitled 
“Modern Writers.”’ Each item in the series 
below is elicited from the students them- 
selves before it is set on the blackboard and 
transcribed in their notebooks. I do not at- 
tempt to secure these generalizations from 
them until after they have studied several 


_Short stories, and even then I try to limit the 


examples brought in from the outside to 
works they have previously read, motion 
pictures they have seen, or radio plays they 
have heard. 


(In these notes, “Character” with a capital C 
refers in the abstract to personality, moral 
traits, etc., and “character” in lower case refers 
to a dramatic persona, a person in a story.) 


ASSUMPTION: In a good story the outcome 
depends on the Character of the main 
person or persons in it. 


C Stories: 

Of least worth, in which Character is 
much less a determinant than physical 
qualities: strength, speed, and the like. The 
victor is the man who can punch hardest, 
shoot straightest, or lay whip to the fastest 
horses. True, the “good” men usually turn 
out to be these same victors, but this does 
not depend on their goodness. 

Note how crudely Character is indicated 
in these Wild West and adventure stories. The 
“bad” men have mustaches, the “good” 
ones don’t. Beards, perhaps, but not merely 
mustaches. 


C+ Stories: 
In these, mental powers—intelligence, ob- 
servation, memory, shrewdness, and the 


like—determine the outcome. But the use 
made of these powers often takes the form of 
the concealment of an evil Character by the 
villain and its unmasking by the hero. These 
two antagonists are indeed so mentally 
Olympian that they frequently succeed in 
fooling us readers (or audience) for a large 
part of the narrative, and match wits against 
each other as in a chess game. But if they 
succeed in bewildering us who are searching 
for the truth of “‘whodunit,” they are equal- 
ly proficient in keeping the rest of the char- 
acters in the dark. Contrast these defective 
and mystery stories with 


B— Stories: 

In which the reader or audience knows 
the secret and the minor characters don’t. 
This gives us a sense of superiority over 
them and paves the way for the employ- 
ment by the author of special devices of 
considerable literary worth: suspense (““‘When 
will she learn what a rat he is?” “Don’t open 
that closet door!’’) and one type at least of 
irony, that debatable term of two meanings, 
both of which depend upon the use of a word 
or act of two meanings. These stories of dis- 
guise can be treated either with levity 
(farce) or somewhat exaggerated seriousness 
(melodrama), giving us occasionally, how- 
ever, classics in both fields, such as A 
Comedy of Errors and School for Scandal, on 
the one hand (and why not Charley’s Aunt 
too?), and Gaslight, on the other. 

It is characteristic of Shakespeare’s 
genius that even in his earliest plays he 
entered the lists on this B— level rather 
than on a lower one, and that, in such of his 
comedies as As You Like It or the afore- 
mentioned Comedy of Errors and his early 
tragedy Richard the Third, the serious por- 
trayal of well-developed Character was be- 
ginning to show through the comparatively 
crude veneer of Disguise. 
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B Stories: 

B is an honest grade, honestly arrived at. 
In stories thus labeled—perhaps the largest 
number of any of the types—the characters 
are unmistakably portrayed, and our inter- 
est in them lies about equally in their Char- 
acters and in their struggles with one an- 
other which constitute the conflict of the 
Plot.’ But in the end it is their Character— 
their courage, honesty, venality, cowardice, 
and so on—which determines the outcome. 
A reader or an audience resents the use of 
tricks to produce strange endings to these 
stories, tricks which would be accepted with 
entire good nature in, for example, C+ 
stories. 


A Stories: 

These, the handful of greatest stories, are 
those in which Character plays a double 
role: actively as precipitating the turmoil of 
struggles of the plot, and passively by being 
radically changed by those struggles. It is 
not easy to change the Character of a per- 
son, nor is it a job of easy writing to per- 
suade readers that it has taken place. Conse- 
quently, the number of A stories in the 
world, which make such a change seem logi- 
cal and believable, is small indeed. 

All hands seem to agree that only some 
profound emotion can change Character. In 
examining the brief sampling of A-story 
titles which follow, the reader might care to 
place opposite them the names of the emo- 
tions which have brought about the trans- 
formance of the protagonists in them: 

Macbeth 

The Conversion of Paul 
Les Misérables 

A Christmas Carol 
Confessions (Augustine) 
Dark Victory 

Silas Marner 


and a fantasy whose change is produced by 
artificial means, but which is developed 
with such artistry of terror and suspense 
that it belongs with the others: 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


The fact of conflict being the essence of the plot 
© a Story is the subject of another set of notes. 


ie, 


Of course, merely saying that a bad per- 
son has become good does not make him so. 
Writers from time immemorial have tried 
this easy way of producing a great story and 
in some instances have produced works of 
considerable charm, if not of power. The 
metamorphoses of the classic Greek and 
Roman legends were explained by the simple 
statement that the gods did them; but this 
device degenerated to the banality of the 
implausible deus ex machina finales of late 
Roman drama. More recent writers, such as 
Stevenson in the above-mentioned story, 
have relied on pseudo-scientific devices to 
achieve the reader’s acceptance of the same 
miracle. But whatever success such efforts 
have attained is due to other excellences, 
such as ingenuity of plot, rather than to the 
plausibility of the Character change itself. 

Two such makeshifts, however, seem to 
have won a place for themselves in our mod- 
ern literature. The blackmail story, for one, 
blandly by-passes the difficult task of ex- 
plaining a change of Character by simply 
asserting that it took place before the story 
begins. Again, the modern novel with its 
multiplicity of minor characters and sub- 
plots assumes a change in the Character, not 
of the hero or heroine, but of some member 
of the supporting cast, and rightly assumes 
further that the reader is not particularly in- 
terested in finding out exactly why, or at 
any rate how, the change occurred but is 
more desirous of getting on with the story. 
Tom Faggus in Lorna Doone is an example of 
this sort with which my students are 
familiar. 

Somewhat between the top A stories and 
the two easy-job dodges mentioned above is 
a classic such as A Retrieved Reformation, 
in which Jimmy Valentine changes right 
enough, but is immediately entangled in Plot 
by becoming the central figure of a beautiful 
—simply beautiful!—ethical dilemma. Here 
Plot takes over from Character as soon as 
the latter is strong enough to be tested. 

In a word, the field between the B stories 
and the A stories is a wonderfully diverse 
mixture of the interplay of Plot and newly 
strengthened (or weakened) Character. As- 
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sign your own grade to them, whichever you 
prefer: B+ or A—. Both are publishable, 
readable, and memorable. 


C. Casstt REYNARD 
SHAw ScHooi 
East CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE MUSE AND THE SCHOOLROOM 


Some eight years ago I[ began teaching 
composition in a small-town high school. 
Ahead of time I had taken the pains to buy 
a large number of back issues of such pro- 
fusely illustrated magazines as Life, Look, 
Coronet, and National Geographic. From 
them I cut out a great many photographs of 
all kinds of persons and things and pasted 
them on sheets of cardboard measuring 
about 7 X 12 inches. I distributed the 
mounted photographs to the children in my 
ninth- and tenth-grade classes as a motivat- 
ing device, giving them, generally, a small 
range of choice in deciding which photo- 
graphs they were going to use. When the 
choices had been made, the first lesson in 
composition followed. 

The lesson consisted of a fairly simple 
exercise, embodied in a single direction: Put 
down on paper, in sentences, whatever the 
picture in front of you suggests to you. The 
pupils could write a story, a description, an 
explanation. It could be of any length. I was 
there to help them out if they got into any 
difficulties of grammar or sentence struc- 
ture. The zest with which those youngsters 
set to work was amazing. They were inter- 
ested in the pictures, interested in the job. 
I have never employed an easier kind of 
motivation. Regardless of how immature the 
writing was, much of it had charm because 
the child’s imagination had been stirred. 

From this point of departure I read to 
each class, at our second session, some of the 
work turned in. We decided for ourselves 
whether the writing was “explaining,” ‘“de- 
scribing,” or “story-telling.” Each child 
whose piece was read and labeled was asked 
whether he wished to continue writing in 
that form for a while or preferred to try one 
of the other types. In nearly every instance 
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the choice was to continue story-telling, or 
describing, or explaining, as the case hap- 
pened to be. The other pupils were then 
asked to determine what type their own 
work was. Sometimes I was called on to help 
arrive at a decision. Then they were all given 
the same choice that those whose work had 
been read aloud were given. New cards were 
distributed and another job of exposition, 
description, or narration embarked upon. It 
was my intention to allow each pupil to 
work in the same genre until he became 
fairly competent at it, and then he was to 
move over and try successively the other 
types. If he tired of the same kind of writing 
before arriving at any particular compe- 
tence, he was to be allowed to shift at once. 
As long as the experiment lasted (we did 
this thing in all my classes four or five times) 
there were very few shifts. Each boy and 
girl knew his métier and stuck to it! 

My reason for dropping the project was 
basically that they went at their work like 
human beings and not like robots. Every 
time the cards were passed out, there was a 
certain amount of confusion and disorder. 
Being so very human, my pupils were al- 
ways enormously curious about the pictures 
that their neighbors were handed. I regarded 
this curiosity and the attendant whispering 
and laughing as being unimportant so long 
as they got down to work in a reasonable 
length of time. Not so my superiors. The 
superintendent of schools came in one day 
and observed one of my classes for most of a 
period. As he left, he made but one pointed 
comment: “There is far too much fooling 
going on here.” The next day we turned to 
the textbooks. I took up the topic sentence, 
and then went on to paragraph development 
and outlining. For the balance of my stay 
in that school I hammered away at topic 
sentences, paragraph development, and out- 
lines. I did get some work, from a few gifted 
children, that wasn’t perfunctory, but most 
of it was simply deadly. 

It will be objected that there are many 
other motivating devices besides the one 
that I abandoned so regretfully. I am fully 
aware of this. Also, I am perfectly aware of 
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the pedagogical danger in the inflation of a 
mere teaching device into a method. Yet the 
use of photographs as motivating agents was 
a device that has worked better than any 
other that I have ever tried. In my opinion 
the administrative attitude that prompted 
its abandonment was utterly extraneous to 
the principles of a viable educational phi- 
losophy. Compositions on “My Vacation,” 
“School Days,” “An Interesting Hobby” 
become the most irksome chores conceivable 
when forced on a school child as exercises in 
logic. 

WILLIAM PALMER 


SAMPSON COLLEGE 
Sampson, New YORK 


NO PREREQUISITES FOR 
JOURNALISM 


“No prerequisites for journalism” has 
become the slogan at York Community 
High School in Elmhurst, Illinois, where 
credit in journalism now may be submitted 
for a year of English or taken in addition to 
the regular four-year English program. 

If we accept as the goals of journalism: 
(1) development of powers of communica- 
tion, (2) improvement of personality, (3) de- 
velopment of critical attitudes toward news- 
paper reading, (4) development of the atti- 
tude ‘“‘be a slave to accuracy,” then the 
course can do a great deal for everyone. 
True, the school paper may not win honors, 
but I believe that the paper should be mere- 
ly an instrument to help develop young 
people and to serve the needs of the com- 
munity rather than to win honors from any 
group of professional judges. 

Years ago, when I was first asked to 
teach a course in journalism, I thought of 
what grand work I could do if journalism 
could be given to students who had made 
an average of B in English in their first two 
years. But I am now convinced it has been 


far wiser to throw open the gates to anyone 
interested. 

Apparently the York-Hi, our school news- 
paper, has not suffered from this policy, be- 
cause it has won International Honors from 
Quill and Scroll for special achievement last 
year. 

Last year’s staff numbered eighty-three 
who felt that they “belonged”; they had an 
essential part in something important at the 
school. I overheard one youngster who had 
had a straight D average so far in high 
school saying, “Gotta work tonight. We’re 
putting out the Valentine issue.” 

Shy Marie confides that she knows the 
winner of the DAR award (of course, she 
cannot tell) because she typed the copy. 

Big Tom, who has never had even a 
speaking acquaintance with the use of the 
comma, bursts with pride when he snags the 
biggest ad in the paper; his quiet, artistic 
sister thrills when her ad layout is accepted 
by the local ice-cream store. 

I firmly believe that youngsters write bet- 
ter in journalism because they have some- 
thing to say. They have attended a club 
meeting or they have interviewed a teacher. 
They develop poise and understanding from 
interviewing. They learn co-operation from 
working together. Maybe we do not always 
have the best writing in the paper, but the 
thrill of a by-line has enough psychological 
value to an adolescent to warrant publishing 
his little story. Any number of graduates 
have said that journalism did more for them 
than any other course in the curriculum. 

Surely, welcome the B and A students. 
They gain immensely, too, from developing 
understanding and tolerance, attitudes 
which they learn by working with their less 
talented classmates. But as for prerequisites 
for journalism, at York, we say, ‘“‘No!”’ 


ELEANOR A. DAVIS 


York ComMMUNITY HicH SCHOOL . 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
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The Editor Confides 


The inclusion of a paper on Henry James 
among our literary leading articles has two 
justifications: First, James is more read now 
than in his own day; he is just now find- 
ing his public. Second, EpwarpD WaAGEN- 
KNECHT’s discussion seems likely to arouse 
Journal readers to read or re-read James. 

Mrs. TABACKMAN not merely asserts that 
we can make nonreaders like to read but ex- 
plains interestingly one way which she has 
found to do it. In general, her procedure 
would be suitable in any class of boys al- 
lergic to books. She presents a principle 
rather than a unique experience. 

J. H. Horst’s “English in Human Rela- 
tionships” is another of the promised ac- 
counts of teaching which successfully in- 
tegrate the various phases of English around 
social and personal topics. Note that English 
skills are neither neglected through pre- 
occupation with problems nor allowed to 
dominate and devitalize the study of the 
problems. 

The structure of an explanation, argu- 
ment, or business letter is one of the prin- 
cipal factors in its clarity. But it is, as a rule, 
less taught and taught less successfully than 
sentence structure and spelling. ARTHUR 
MrnTON explains briefly one effective meth- 
od of teaching it. 


SoLoMON SCHLAKMAN first called his 
paper “A Journalism Curriculum,” and not 
unjustly. The Editor substituted “‘Examin- 
ing Journalistic Ethics” to show teachers 
who do fot have journalism classes that 
much of this is for them, too. 

Without scolding or condescension PAUL 
Fatout sets forth in “Sit Down and Write”’ 
a college teacher’s notion of the way to teach 
high-school students to write. He presents his 
ideas breezily. Why will teachers assign 
workbook exercises to whole classes? And 
how much can such juiceless practice in cor- 
recting other people’s errors do anyone? 

Mrs. VirRGINIA ROHR ROWLAND in “The 
Importance of English” reiterates some tru- 
isms we forget or neglect and illustrates with 
some not-so-familiar ideas about literature 
—especially for the underprivileged. 

In her brief paper, “Techniques for Liter- 
ate Listening,’’ OLLIE STRATTON gives us a 
number of definite and sensible assignments 
in listening. This is a real contribution ina 
difficult, newly realized field. 

“Experiments with an Outside Reading 
Program”’ is a scientifically honest account 
of open-minded trial of methods. Her com- 
parison of “‘guided reading’”’ with genuine 
“free reading” is worth study. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


THE REASON IS BECAUSE... 


In the June, 1940, “Current English 
Forum” the following inquiry appeared: 

Our English books tell us that an intransitive 
copulative verb must be followed by a subjec- 
tive complement and that a subjective comple- 
ment must be a noun, a pronoun, or an adjec- 
tive. How then do you explain this sentence: 
“She was here in this room’’? 


Professor Perrin answered: 

The difficulty is with “our English books.” 
... Contrast the point of view of a realistic 
grammar (Curme, Syntax, p. 48): “. ..a large 
number of adverbs and prepositional phrases 
are used as adjectives—as attributive adjec- 
tives, or as predicate complements standing 
after a linking verb (copula).” 


Jespersen (Essentials of English Grammar, 
p. 131), Maetzner (An English Grammar, 
ITI, 137), and Poutsma (A Grammar of Late 
Modern English, Part I, First Half, chap. i, 
5, Pp. 11, et passim) corroborate Perrin’s and 
Curme’s point of view. 

The problem posed in the above inquiry 
is the same as that which will be discussed 
here. And Professor Pooley gives us the two 
points of view which are now taken toward 
the idiom ‘“‘The reason is because. . .”” He 
states: 

One text says, ‘“‘Examine the following incor- 
rect sentence: ‘His excuse for remaining at home 
was because he was ill.’ The dependent clause is 
a substantive clause used as a subjective com- 
plement of the word excuse; therefore it should 
not have the form of an adverbial clause.”’ This 
advice is traditionally sound, but when an idiom 
like this establishes itself, earlier grammar 
must yield." 

Pooley then cites evidence of the use of this 
idiom which he has gathered from public 

* Teaching English Usage (New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., Inc., 1946), pp. 134-35. 


addresses by Stuart Chase, Professor Curme, 
and “‘. . . others of less note.”’ After listing 
some recent examples from the New Re- 
public and Harper’s Magazine, he comments 
that others “abound in current writing of 
the better sort.” 

Although the discussions of the historical 
grammarians are pertinent to our problem,? 
none of them lists any examples of ‘“The 
reason is because . . .” type of sentence. 

However, there has been some discussion 
of the idiom in current periodicals. Miss 
F. N. Cherry’ cites examples from Francis 
Bacon, Swift, and Addison. But the greater 
portion of her examples is of the type “It 
(This or That) is (was) because...” Mr. 
Donald L. Clark4 continued the discussion, 
and, after calling attention to the fact that 
none of Miss Cherry’s examples since Addi- 
son are of “The reason is because . . .” type, 
he dismisses consideration of the idiom. 
Nevertheless, his discussion is pertinent, for 
he raises the question as to whether the 
because clause in sentences containing “It is 
because...” should be considered as ad- 
verbial or as adnominal. After pointing out 
that ‘we have long known that noun clauses 
can be begun with other words than that (I 
know why he is late. That’s where the shoe 
pinches.) ... ,” he surmises that the because 
clause is adverbial. 

Two other discussions of our problem 


2 See, e.g., Maetzner, op. cit., 11, 448 ff., where he 
points out that many words and phrases have been 
used in the history of the language to express causal 
relationship. For instance, that, for that, for because, 
Sor because that, because, and in that. 


3 “Some Evidence in the Case of ‘Is Because,” 
American Speech, VIII (February, 1933), 55-60. 


4“Animadversions on ‘Some Evidence in the 
Case of “Is Because,’’’’? American Speech, VIII 
(April, 1933), 67-68. 
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must be mentioned. Mr. Eston E. Ericson’ 
cites examples of “The reason is because 
...” type of sentence from the works of 
Hobbes, W. P. Trent, John Macy, William 
L. Phelps, from the Baltimore Sun, and from 
the New York Times. And Marckwardt and 
Walcott® rank this idiom as “Literary Eng- 
lish” on the basis of data from Pooley’s 
Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on English 
and from Ericson’s article. 

The evidence which I have gathered 
shows that “The reason is because . . .” type 
of sentence has become established as good 
colloquial and literary English both in Eng- 
land and in the United States. My first ex- 
ample is from Sidney’s Apology for Poetry 
(1595): “His reason is because Poesy dealeth 
with ...,”’ and my latest is from an edi- 
torial in the Milwaukee Journal (April 4, 
1948): “General MacArthur has indicated 
that one of the reasons he is a presidential 
candidate is because. . . .”” Among the other 
writers who have used this idiom are Milton 
(“The Reason for Church Government” 
[1641]), Dryden (“Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy”), Jonathan Edwards (‘‘Notes on the 
Mind”’), Emerson, Thoreau, Ruskin, Mark 
Twain, Charles G. Dawes, the late Professor 
John M. Manly (Some New Light on Chau- 
cer), Lowell Thomas, Clarence Darrow, 
Samuel E. Morrison (Builders of the Bay 
Colony {1930]), H. J. Massingham, the late 
Senator George W. Norris, Professor Walter 
P. Eaton, Struthers Burt, George Arliss, 
Professor Clyde Eagleton, E. B. White, 
Maritta M. Wolff, the late Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin, André Maurois, Dorothy 
Thompson, F. O. Matthiessen (American 
Renaissance), Carl Sandburg (Home Front 
Memo [1943]), and Professor Reginal L. 
Cook. It is of interest to note that the idiom 
appears in many different types of periodi- 
cal. I have found examples in the Aflantic 
Monthly, Harper’s, the New York Times 
Book Review, the Reader’s Digest, the Phi 
Beta Kappa Key Reporter, Scribner's, Forum, 


5“Noun Clauses in Because,” Anglia, LXI 
(1937), 112-13. 


6 Facts about Current English Usage (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938), p. 31. 


Good Housekeeping, Survey, Look, New 
Statesman and Nation (London), and College 
English. 

How is one to classify this construction? 
My own preference is to consider it as a 
predicative. The historical grammarians 
(Jespersen, Poutsma, et a/.) would undoubt- 
edly treat it as such. 

Finally, as long as sentences of the type 
“It (This or That) is (was) because . . .” are 
written (and their number at present is 
legion), we can expect writers to use the 
type ‘“‘The reason is because. . . .”’ After all, 
in the former type, Jt or This or That stand 
psychologically for The reason. 


RUSSELL THOMAS 


DOUBLE DUTY FOR DUE TO 


Almost all grammars, dictionaries, and 
handbooks call “due” an adjective, and it 
has this function in such a sentence as “His 
election was due to his honesty.” There is, 
however, a persistent tendency to employ 
“due to” as a phrasal preposition equivalent 
to “because of” or ‘owing to”: “‘Due to his 
lack of integrity, he was not elected.’”’ While 
the grammarians and lexicographers are 
battling over “due to,”’ “because of,” and 
“owing to,” “due to,” like the split infini- 
tive, is being used by all classes of speakers 
and writers with the exception of a few 
purists. 

Since ‘‘due”’ was originally an adjective, 
the argument has always been that it may 
modify only a substantive and that it cannot 
be used as a preposition to introduce an ad- 
verbial phrase. But the development of 
“due to” is similar to that of “owing to.” 
Nor is “owing to” the only preposition that 
was originally a participle. No longer do we 
question the right of such words as ‘‘suppos- 
ing,” “regarding,” “respecting,” “except- 
ing,” “concerning,” “considering,” ‘“dur- 
ing,” “according,” and “notwithstanding” 
to be employed as prepositions. All these 
words traveled the same road. If these re- 
spected citizens in the World of Words have 
been allowed to be prepositions, why should 
“due to” be deprived of the privilege? As 
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we know, the shift of functions is one of the 
greatest advantages possessed by the Eng- 
lish language. We do not hesitate to use a 
noun as a verb, as in “to paper a room,” “to 
button one’s dress”; or an adjective as a 
noun, as in “The poor are always with us’’; 
or a noun as an adjective, as in ““The glass 
windows let in the morning sun.” So “due 
to” has become a preposition. 

The use of “due to” as a preposition 
seems to have developed as far back as the 
seventeenth century. John S. Kenyon points 
out in his excellent article, “The Dangling 
Participle Due,” in American Speech (Oc- 
tober, 1930, pp. 61-70) that 


the progress of due from the appositive or predi- 
cate adjective to its prepositional use has been, 
as usual in similar developments, along the 
pathway of ambiguity. The writer may have in 
mind the adjective construction, while the 
reader apprehends it as prepositional; or more 
commonly neither of them has the construction 


in mind, but merely repeats a form of state- 
ment he has heard, with its ambiguity clinging 
to it [p. 65]. 


For instance, in a sentence like, “When his 
son-in-law Dartie had that financial crisis, 
due to speculation in Oil Shares, James 
made himself ill,” from John Galsworthy’s 
The Forsyte Saga (p. 67), the reader is likely 
to take “due” adverbially with “‘had that 
financial crisis” instead of singling out the 
noun “crisis.” Also such a sentence as, 
woman had a tired look, due to the many 
miles she had trudged,” can easily be 
changed to “The woman looked tired, due 
to the many miles she had trudged.” 

From even the few examples cited, it be- 
comes manifest that both by logic and 
usage, “due to” as a prepositional phrase 
has won for itself a definite, and presumably 
permanent, place in the language. 


M. M. B. 
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About Literature 


“ROBERT FROST: THE SPIRITUAL 
Drifter as Poet” is an important and provoc- 
ative essay by Yvor Winters in the autumn 
Sewanee Review. Winters considers that 
Frost is one of the most talented poets of our 
time, but one whose work has been largely 
overestimated and frequently misunder- 
stood. The poetry of Frost appeals to a large 
number of his most intelligent contempo- 
raries—schoolteachers, English professors, 
undergraduates, the casual reader—Winters 
thinks, because his ways, attitudes, percep- 
tions, are so similar to theirs. He is an Emer- 
sonian who has become skeptical and uncer- 
tain without having reformed. Winters then 
goes on to analyze in detail Frost’s didactic 
poems, and those which have a theme of 
moral choice, to show that Frost as a poet 
holds the following views: “He believes that 
impulse is trustworthy and reason contempt- 
ible, that formative decisions should be 
made casually and passively, that the in- 
dividual should retreat from cooperation 
with his kind, should retreat not to engage 
in intellectual activity but in order to pro- 
tect himself from outside influences, that af- 
fairs arrange themselves for the best if let 
alone, that ideas of good and evil need not 
be taken very seriously.” Frost’s genuine 
gift for writing, Winter concludes, emerges 
most clearly in his short rhymed lyrics, espe- 
cially in his later work, and “he is a good 
poet so far as he may be said to exist, but a 
dangerous influence in so far as his existence 
is incomplete.” 


“HAWTHORNE IN THE LOOKING 
Glass” by Malcolm Cowley appears in the 
same periodical. Cowley points out that 
Hawthorne has filled his stories with “a 
shimmering wealth of mirrors’ and dis- 
cusses the question of these mirror images 


and the relation they bear to Hawthorne’s 
personal and literary problems. Their source 
is to be found in his private life. Their chief 
function is to serve as “‘a kind of window or 
doorway into the spiritual world.” All his 
life Hawthorne was searching for a bridge 
between his two words and for a method of 
writing by which he could encompass both. 
He never completely succeeded, but, by 
comparing objects with their reflections, he 
found a symbolic bridge he could use time 
and again. 


“GRAHAM GREENE AND THE MOD- 
ern Novel” by Adam De Hagedus, in the 
October issue of Tomorrow, is an account of 
the life and works of the young British nov- 
elist whom his contemporaries claim as the 
finest English novelist of this generation. 
According to De Hagedus, his books have 
such universal appeal that they do much to 
close the gap between the so-called ‘“‘aver- 
age’’ and the so-called “‘serious” reader. His 
best work, De Hagedus thinks, are the two 
novels, Brighton Rock and the recently pub- 
lished The Power and the Glory. At least part 
of the secret of his literary power, it appears, 
lies in his revolt from the restraints put upon 
the novel of the past century. Recognizing 
that action, violence, mystery, excitement, 
eroticism, are elements which most readers 
crave, he has restored them to the novel and, 
through his great descriptive power in por- 
trayal, wealth of psychological detail, and 
enormous social knowledge and curiosity, 
has produced novels of great distinction. 
Neither Greene nor any contemporary writ- 
er, however, De Hagedus concludes, has, 
like the Elizabethans or Racine, produced a 
work which exhibits the real significance of 
our world as a period of critical transition. 
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EXCELLENT REVALUATIONS OF 
two European novelists appear in current 
periodicals. In the autumn Virginia Quar- 
terly Review Lord David Cecil discusses the 
work of Turgenev as the forerunner of Tol- 
stoy and Dostoevsky, and in the October 
Atlantic Monthly, Harry Levin writes of the 
life and art of Marcel Proust. 

Much of the value of Cecil’s essay for the 
general reader lies in his comparison of 
Turgenev’s literary methods with those of 
other Russian novelists. For example, Rus- 
sian novels are more realistic and more re- 
ligious than other novels, says Cecil, and in 
this combination of realism and spirituality 
Turgenev is like his fellow-authors. But in 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky the Christian point 
of view means professed Christianity. With 
Turgenev this is not so. Intellectually he 
was an agnostic, though not hostile to Chris- 
tianity. Again, he is more consciously aes- 
thetic in his response to experience than 
other Russian writers. His standard of value 
was fundamentally aesthetic. He doesn’t 
want to give us facts, still less to preach a 
gospel. He simply wants to create some- 
thing beautiful. 

It is especially interesting to read Cecil’s 
essay in connection with “Tolstoy in Soviet 
Hands” by Mikhail Koriakov in the Octo- 
ber Adlantic. In this are described the ex- 
periences of a “‘brain worker” in the Tolstoy 
Museum. The Soviet government may honor 
the makers of literature, but the strictures 
put upon literary activity, judging from this 
account by one subjected to them, is hardly 
likely to produce another Turgenev or Tol- 
stoy. 

In writing of Proust, Levin surveys, of 
course, the relation of his peculiarly isolated 
life to his peculiarly personal work. He con- 
cludes that, although Proust’s facilities for 
observation were specialized and rarefied 
beyond the norm, nevertheless, because he 
was both the observer and the observed, 
“these conditions heightened the intensity 
of his introspection to the point where his 
own self-knowledge helps others to know 
themselves.” 


IN “ON BURYING THE ESSAY” WAL- 
ter Prichard Eaton defends the personal 
essay as a literary form in which humane 
ideas may, perhaps, find best expression. 
Eaton recently attended a writers’ confer- 
ence in which a lecturer declared that “‘the 
personal essay is dead and done for.” This 
started Prichard a-musing on the relative 
effectiveness of personal essays and polemi- 
cal articles. He makes the point, for exam- 
ple, that it was John Muir’s essays which 
really got protection for the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, and he discusses also the essays 
of E. B. White and of the late Simeon 
Strunsky. “‘The tensions of politics and race 
relations,” he writes, ‘are in the long run 
resolved only by tolerance, sympathy, un- 
derstanding, by respects for human rights 
and dignities; and it is in the arts and litera- 
ture that these things are made manifest and 
moving. For writers to turn from their prop- 
er task of revelation, to forsake the human- 
ities for the arena, would in most cases bene- 
fit nobody.” Eaton’s “essay” appears in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review. 


“ANCIENT PISTOL” BY LESLIE HOT- 
son in the autumn Yale Review is an analysis 
of the character of Falstaff’s comrade to 
find out why Pistol was as popular with 
Elizabethan audiences as Falstaff, as the 
evidence proves he was. Hotson shows 
how, apart from other reasons, because Pis- 
tol’s style of talking in verse “‘is a caricature 
of the magniloquent stuffing of the huge 
bombastic plays,” we are fascinated to see 
if he can keep it up, and so were the Eliza- 
bethans. 


THE NEWEST MAGAZINE FOR HIGH- 
school students is Literary Cavalcade, pub- 
lished by Scholastic Magazines. The selec- 
tions in the initial number (October) are 
quite varied in subject and tone. In date 
they range from an excerpt from Oliver 
Twist toa story from the 1947 Pulitzer Prize 
book, Tales of the South Pacific. The maga- 
zine was planned by an advisory council 
consisting of the editor, Eric Berger, and 
Ed Fulcomer, Montclair (N.J.) State Teach- 
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ers College; Mary J. Clancy, Madison High 
School, Rochester; and Florence Guild, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; with 
Angela Broening, Bureau of Research, Bal- 
timore, sitting in. 


“WHO IS VIRGIL T. FRY?” BY JAMES 
A. Michener, is reprinted for the second 
time in Clearing House (September issue). 
When Michener wrote this story, he was 
teaching in Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, and his hero is a very unusual teach- 


er. Virgil T. Fry is, of course, the prototype 
of Tony Fry, the link character of Tales of 
the South Pacific. 


INTERIM, A MAGAZINE OF CREA- 
tive expression, now in its third volume, is 
notable for the imagination and verbal en- 
ergy of its content. Fiction, drama, poetry, 
and a little criticism fill its pages. The editor 
and publisher is A. Wilbur Stevens, Box 24, 
Parrington Hall, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5. The price is $1.50 for four issues. 


About Education 


“REMEDIAL AND CORRECTIVE 
Reading: Content Area Approach,” by Em- 
mett Albert Betts, has been reprinted as an 
eighteen-page pamphlet from the June issue 
of Education. It does not tell how to set up a 
program of remedial and corrective reading 
nor how to treat any pupil with a reading 
deficiency. It does, however, give a great 
deal of elementary or basal information 
about both corrective and developmental 
teaching of reading—for example: 

About as high a proportion of children 
with IQ’s above 120 have reading difficulties 
as of those with IQ’s below go. 

But in any grade the differences in read- 
ing ability are so marked that texts—in all 
subjects, including literature—must be pro- 
vided on several reading levels. 

Some skills—especially those of locating 
material needed to answer a question or 
solve a problem—should be taught chiefly 
in classes other than English. 

There are several different kinds of read- 
ing, and, while these have much in common, 
they must each be taught—separately. 

The natural sequence of language devel- 
opment is listening, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing. Attempts to force the last two faster 
than their normal predecessors are likely to 
produce remedial cases. 

The reprint may be obtained from the 
author at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
for fifty cents. 


“DIDN’T KNOW IT WAS A CLASS IN 
English,” by Ruby Williams, appears in the 
North Carolina English Teacher for October. 
It describes a science teacher’s sane teaching 
of spelling (science words) and her insistence 
upon the use of skills the students had 
learned in English class. Address E. H. 
Hartsel, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


LISTENER UNDERSTANDING OF 
and interest in newscasts can be fairly well 
predicted by using the Rudolph Flesch or, 
even better, the Dale-Chall readability 
formula. The Educational Research Bulletin 
(Ohio State University) of September 15 
carries a report by Jeanne S. Chall and Har- 
old E. Dial of an experiment upon college 
freshmen. These subjects understood best 
and liked best broadcasts whose scripts were 
not above the eighth-grade level of reading dif- 
ficulty. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND THE RE- 
lated freedom of the press become a warmer 
and warmer issue as feelings of all kinds are 
heightened by the difficulties with Russia 
and the possibility of a final global war. The 
banning of the Nation from the libraries of 
the New York City high schools, although 
it came about through a religious issue, is 
probably partly due to passions inflamed by 
the threat of war. The Nation published 
some articles sharply attacking the position 
of the Catholic hierarchy on medical mat- 
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ters. The author quoted Catholic author- 
ities in evidence of the church position and 
other Catholic authorities in implied con- 
demnation of it. The action of the Board of 
Education was taken upon recommendation 
of the superintendents but without hearing 
or notice to anyone. Protests have been 
many and strong—the most notable one, 
An Appeal to Reason and Conscience by 107 
prominent citizens, especially college presi- 
dents and lawyers. These citizens are only 
incidentally interested in the admission of 
the Nation to the New York schools. They 
are concerned with the principle that schools 
and libraries should give students and pa- 
trons opportunity to read honest though 
partisan statements of opinion on all sides of 
current issues. 


“THE NEEDS OF BRIGHT AND GIFT- 
ed Children” are discussed by Paul Witty 
in the September issue of the NEA Journal. 
“Educationally the average gifted child is 
accelerated in grade placement about 14 per 
cent of his age, but in mastery of the sub- 
ject matter taught ... about 44 per cent. 
... Among ten-year-olds [Terman and Oden] 
found there was almost no correlation be- 
tween achievement test scores and [amount 
of time]...they had attended school.” 
Some find elementary and high school too 
easy to develop the habits of work necessary 
for success in college. 

Grade skipping is at best only part of the 
necessary provision for gifted children. En- 
richment is necessary. Whether special 
schools (as in Evander Childs High School, 
New York City) are desirable has not yet 
been scientifically determined. The gifted 
child can devote at least 50 per cent of his 
time to something more than the usual sub- 
ject matter. 

The teacher can do much through indi- 
vidual guidance, especially in reading. In 
this connection a predominant interest 
should be discovered or developed, but the 
youngster must also be kept from neglecting 
important areas of experience. “Discussion, 
dramatization, and other forms of oral ex- 
pression” should be encouraged. Expres- 


sional or creative writing might have been 
mentioned. 


ALL TEACHERS STILL YOUNG 
enough—in years or in spirit—to adapt 
themselves to new conditions should read 
Wayne Coy’s address before the Second An- 
nual Conference on Radio in Education. 
Mr. Coy is chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, but this address 
is not the typical officeholder’s double-talk; 
it is about education, and vigorously 
thought. Address the Commission, in Wash- 
ington, and ask for Chairman Wayne Coy’s 
address of July 29, 1948. 


A PROGRAM FOR INTERSCHOOL VIS- 
iting is among the projects of the Dade 
County (Florida) English Club. Five plans 
were proposed and considered, and it was 
agreed that any teacher may visit in any 
school at her convenience if she notifies the 
principal in advance. We hope the club will 
report next year how much visiting actually 
was done. Such a plan should at least pro- 
mote professional enthusiasm and solidarity. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS ON HOLIDAYS 
are offered by Young America Films, 18 
East Forty-first Street, New York 17. This 
series of all-color filmstrips for elementary 
and junior high schools covers Columbus 
Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, and Easter. Each 
strip is twenty-five to thirty frames in 
length. 


TEACHERS WHO HAVE THOUGHT OF 
using the United Nations News in their class- 
rooms may be brought to do so by the new 
provision of lesson plans each month. The 
United Nations News is published by the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 
Sixty-fifth Street, New York 21. In class- 
room lots of five or more $0.50 per semester 
(five issues). 


THE QUIZ KIDS AWARD OF $2,500 TO 
the teacher of the year went to Roy Fisher, 
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twenty-two-year-old English teacher of 
Volens, Virginia. 


THE THIRTEENTH AMERICAN EX- 
hibition of Educational Radio Programs 
will occur in connection with the Nineteenth 


Institute for Education by Radio in Colum- 
bus, May 5-8, 1949. Exhibition entries close 
January 15, with I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State 
University. Exhibitors should be recording 
programs. Specifications and entry blanks 
from Dr. Tyler. 


Pamphlets - 


Three Units for the Ninth Grade. By ALEX- 
ANDER FRAZIER. The units are ‘Family 
Life,” “Careers,” and ‘““The World of Na- 
ture.” There are a persuasive Foreword, 
suggestions for class and individual reading 
about the subtopics of each unit, bibliog- 
raphies for the teacher, and library lists on 
three levels of reading difficulties for stu- 
dents. There is a limited supply, available 
from the Office of Research Services, Phoe- 
nix Union High Schools, 3010 North Elev- 
enth Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. Free. 

Books Revealing Human Relations in and 
through the Home. Selected by Dora V. 
SmitH for the Seminar on Human Relations 
conducted by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, October 7, 1948. Clas- 
sified for nursery and kindergarten, primary 
grades, intermediate grades, junior high 
school, and senior high school. Apply to 
Minneapolis office of NCCJ, 413 New York 
Life Building. 

Religious Book List (“Books We Live 
By”). Separate annotated lists of twenty- 
five books each for Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, and a list for all. Compiled by 
committees of each faith and published by 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

New Threats to American Freedom (“Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 143). By ROBERT 
E. CusHMAN. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York 16. Price, $0.20. 

Teaching Controversial Issues. Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Danger in Discord. (“Freedom Pam- 
phlets.”) By Oscar and Mary F. HANDLIN. 
Subtitled: “Origins of Anti-Semitism in the 
United States.” Anti-Defamation League, 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, or 327 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4. Price, $0.20. 

Chinese Ideas in the West. (‘Asiatic 
Studies in American Education,” No. 3.) 
Prepared by DERK Boppe for the Commit- 
tee on Asiatic Studies in American Educa- 
tion. American Council on Education, 64 
East Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
Price, $0.50. 

Recent Publications concerning the United 
Nations. Division of Publications, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D.C. A free 
list of Department publications. Ask also 
about ‘‘Foreign Affairs Outlines,” of which 
No. 17 (summer, 1948) is Building the Peace; 
and about The United Nations: Three Years 
of Achievement. 

What Price Advisership. By CHARLES F. 
TROXELL. A seventeen-page offset pamphlet 
showing the skill and time required to ‘‘ad- 
vise” school publications. For principals 
and advisers’ colleagues. Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 

Folk Music of the United States and Latin 
America: Combined Catalog of Phonograph 
Records. The Recording Laboratory, Divi- 
sion of Music, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25. Price, $0.10. 

Folksongs on Records. By BEN Gray 
LuMPKIN. About four hundred folksongs, 
ballads, and spirituals available from vari- 
ous manufacturers. Obtainable from the 
compiler at 428 Arapahoe Street, Boulder, 
Colorado, for $0.40. 

Federal Government Funds for Education, 
1946-7 and 1947-8. (Leaflet No. 79.) Pre- 
pared by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Obtainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $o.20. 
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Books 


ENGLISH, SECOND AND THIRD 
COURSES 


English, Second Course’ and English, 
Third Course? are rather similar in plan, and 
whatever is said about one would apply to 
the other, but, since it would be confusing to 
write about both of them, I am limiting my 
remarks to the latter. 

“Study harder!”’ How many times has a 
failing pupil been given this piece of advice? 
Alas, he does not know how to study harder, 
and, in order to help him, the teacher needs 
good textbooks. There are many good texts 
and many good handbooks, but here is a 
book which combines both in such a way 
that it may be used very effectively, with a 
minimum amount of teacher supervision. 

As is customary, this book opens with an 
introductory “Taking Inventory” section, 
but something new has been added! At the 
end of each test, there is a reference to the 
handbook, where the pupil may find a 
simple explanation of the grammatical prin- 
ciple he does not understand. Enough ex- 
amples are included to enable him to check 
on his progress, and Jater a teacher-test is 
available in the ‘Mastery Test’’ section. 
Thus, the principle of test, study, retest, 
may solve many problems without help 
from the teacher. 

This feature of individual work, alone, 
would win for the book the highest praise; 
but, in addition, there are many other fine 
lessons. The book divides into two parts: 
“composition,” and ‘‘grammar.” The gram- 
mar units are well presented, and much 
drill material is included. The lessons are 
closely correlated with the inventory and 
the handbook lessons. 

1 Alexander J. Stoddard, Matilda Bailey, and 
Rosamond McPherson, English, Second Course. New 
York: American Book Co., 1947. Pp. 594. $2.08. 


2 Alexander J. Stoddard and Matilda Bailey, 
English, Third Course. New York: American Book 
Co., 1948. Pp. 423. $2.20. 


The composition work is varied to meet 
the needs of all students. One chapter gives 
us a detailed plan for the writing of reports, 
while another chapter carries on the plan, 
applying it to book reports and comments 
on poetry. The traditional division of gen- 
eral composition work into the four groups 
of narration, description, explanation, and 
argumentation is presented, and the three 
items of unity, coherence, and emphasis are 
included. In all composition work oral as 
well as written work is stressed, so that the 
art of speaking and listening is not over- 
looked. As I studied these two books, I was 
reminded of a remark made by a business- 
man to the effect that since children talk all 
their lives, and perhaps do no writing except 
letter-writing, after schooldays, more time 
should be given to these two activities in the 
classroom. I wish he might have seen these 
books. In addicion to the oral work, one 
entire chapter is given over to the writing of 
letters, under the challenging title, ‘“Take a 
Letter, Please.” Here opportunities are 
given for the writing of many business and 
personal letters, and the art of listening is 
encouraged by the reading aloud of many 
assigned letters for evaluation by the class as 
a whole. 

Three other things impressed me as 
“tried and true” enjoyment lessons. First, 
the part of chapter ix, which deals with 
figurative language; second, chapter xix, 
which deals with word study; and, third, 
chapter vii, in which many speeches are sug- 
gested which might be evaluated by the 
speech scale on page 63. What a joy to have 
some delightful lessons which might be used 
extemporaneously by both teachers and 
students! 

Not so long ago, in the English Journal, a 
contributor suggested that we as English 
teachers have a choice of being either oral or 
dull. I wondered whether perhaps she meant 
to imply that some of us might be both oral 
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and dull. This textbook, which the authors 
in the Preface refer to as a “tool, and only a 
tool,” used aright, may enable us to be oral 
and not at all dull in our classroom work 
next year! 

Bessie C. STENHOUSE 


CALuMET HiGH SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


FOR YOUR REFERENCE SHELF 


On page 13 of The Way To Write’ the 
reader is told that Clarence Day spent two 
years in planning but only seventeen days in 
writing Life with Father. That one sentence 
is worth the price of the book. Too often, 
conversationalists, speakers, letter-writers, 
producers of temporary best sellers, students 
in English A, and—yes—teachers of English 
are satisfied with mediocre expression from 
thinking that has no foundation of experi- 
ence or planning. Here is a book that points 
out and illustrates the investigative and 
planning steps that precede any significant 
expression. 

The Way To Write is divided into two 
parts. The first part includes fifteen short 
chapters concerning fifteen elements of good 
writing. Some of the chapter titles are ‘““How 
To Start,” “How To Find the Right Word,” 
“How To Give It Punch.” The second part 
discusses the relation of language to social 
and economic effectiveness, gives several 
usage tests, and answers the question, “why 
grammar?” It includes, also, eleven chapters 
concerning the sentence, the verb, pro- 
nouns, and eight other specifics of good 
writing. The authors state: “The job of a 
composition textbook is to present the how 
of writing.” Such a statement presupposes, 
no doubt, that some other book, or some 
teacher, has already done the essential 
thing, which is to make clear the need for 
writing and to develop in the student the 
groundwork of experience and sound think- 
ing that gives a writer something worth 
saying. This book is for the person who is 
already motivated to write, through interest 


* Rudolph Flesch and A. H. Lass, The Way To 
Write. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. 342. 


or necessity, and who wishes help with the 
process. 

Prefaces are always interesting because 
they give the clue to the authors’ thinking. 
This preface is no exception. Particularly 
encouraging is the statement, “We have 
tried to give the student the feeling that it 
really matters to him what he says and how 
he says it.”” The statement would have been 
stronger if worded “...the feeling that 
what he has to say and his manner of saying 
it are important both to him and to his 
listeners.”” Especially realistic, also, is the 
writers’ aim: “we have tried to help him 
[the student] solve these problems as he 
meets them—not as we think he ought to 
meet them.” 

Here is a book which accomplishes some- 
thing excellent. The phraseology is informal 
and interesting. There is an evident attempt 
to make writing a means of communication 
rather than a classroom activity. But why 
make grammar, the sentence, the verb, pro- 
nouns, adjectives and adverbs, the correct 
word (By the way, what is a correct word?), 
spelling, quotation marks, plurals and pos- 
sessives, and capitalization something apart 
from writing? 

The emphasis is upon the how of a proc- 
ess. Now and then, topics are brought in 
that enable the student to use the process. 
Should it be the other way round? The cau- 
tion that “some teachers will miss the 
various types of ‘units,’ ‘activities,’ and 
‘projects’ that are to be found in most 
rhetoric and composition books” shows 
clearly the limits of the book. Then comes 
the statement that “the wnat of writing, its 
subject matter, is quite easy to come by and 
the student can be stimulated to find his 
own.” The writers assert: “We are con- 
vinced that it [writing] makes wonderful 
sense—and that it can be fun.” Is fun the 
primary function of writing? Is not writing 
a means—quite different from speaking—of 
making others aware of one’s own thinking? 
Is it not a process of communication so vital 
and basic to a democratic society that al- 
most everything elise sometimes becomes in- 
significant in comparison? 
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The book is exceedingly readable. It is 
filled with practical, cleverly worded sugges- 
tions. The format is attractive. Heavy block 
print sets off frequent brief summaries of the 
text for quick and easy reference. The Way 
To Write is an excellent reference book for 
mature students and adults. Surely a copy 
should be on the reference shelf of every 
teacher of language. 

HELEN F. OLson 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


ENGLISH FOR EVERY USE 


English for Every Use,' by Tanner and 
Cheever, is a new series of books designed to 
give the high school student, whether college 
bound or not, practical training in the lan- 
guage arts ‘‘that will be of immediate use to 
him in dealing with situations that confront 
him in everyday life.” The title is apt, for 
the program set forth will help to meet all 
the immediate language needs of the aver- 
age student. The activities are planned to 
assist him in improving his skill in reading, 
writing, speaking, thinking, and listening, so 
that he may communicate more effectively 
in the various relationships of life—personal, 
social, and business. 

The main emphasis in these books is 
placed upon the fact that language is the 
high-school student’s most important means 
of communicating his own ideas clearly to 
someone else through informal and formal 
discussions; friendly and business letters, 
essays, reports on personal experiences, 
books, magazines, newspapers, and radio 
programs; public and radio addresses; sto- 
ries; and other forms of speaking and writ- 
ing. 

The material is organized to show that 
thought and form cannot be studied sepa- 
rately, that growth in thought must precede 
improvement in sentences and paragraphs. 
Therefore, about two-thirds of the material 
(at the beginning of each book) endeavors to 


* William M. Tanner and Wilbur E. Cheever, 
English for Every Use. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1947. 
Book I, pp. 534, $1.72; Book II, pp. 531, $1.72; 
Book III, pp. 572, $1.76; Book IV, pp. 590, $1.76. 


make the student aware of the world about 
him, to develop his thinking ability, and to 
encourage his desire to express himself 
clearly and correctly. One of the best fea- 
tures of the books is the effort to develop the 
child’s reasoning powers by teaching him the 
necessity and method of getting facts. The 
questions at the end of each chapter are 
timely, stimulating, and provocative of 
thought and free discussions. The explana- 
tion and discussion of propaganda through 
intelligent activities show common fallacies 
in thinking. 

The ‘‘Workshop Activities” (usage and 
mechanics of expression) at the conclusion 
of each unit further stress the relation of 
thought and form. Most of the exercises 
give practice on a specific language form, 
which, in some cases, tie in well with the 
subject discussed in the chapter. The tech- 
nique for use of the particular form is 
omitted, however. (The teacher who wants 
to help the student understand language at 
the point where it gives him difficulty is 
given no guidance.) 

The authors have provided for continu- 
ous growth by presenting material that in- 
creases in maturity and challenge from 
Book I through Book IV. The same drills 
are not repeated from year to year in each 
book, but the emphasis and approach are 
different according to the grade level, as the 


situations and problems of the student. 


change. Magazine study, however, is post- 
poned until Book IV (except for some ques- 
tions about “trashy” magazines), and news- 
paper evaluation is omitted in Books I and 
II. The discussion of radio programs and 
motion pictures is given only a friendly nod 
in the first two books, but a very delightful, 
cordial reception later in the series. Are only 
high-school seniors capable of producing 
originative work? (Some teachers may ques- 
tion the authors’ use of the word “‘crea- 
tive.’’) 

In Book III the school is, for the first 
time, referred to as a democracy, and train- 
ing for citizenship is mentioned. However, 
in the earlier books “language processes are 
presented in the democratic way of life” 
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through group discussions and group think- 
ing, clear reasoning, free interchange of 
ideas, and freedom of speech, according to 
grade level. Most of the topics for panel dis- 
cussions grow out of class study or are, at 
least, of interest to the student and not 
artificially dragged in for conversational 
purposes. In fact, a helpful contribution of 
these grammars is choice of subjects for 
talks and written composition based upon 
the observations and experiences in the daily 
life of the student. 

Although the subjects are not always 
‘‘catchy” or particularly original, the liter- 
ary selections used as models or examples 
are refreshing. (But for their lure, this re- 
view would have been written one day ear- 
lier.) In fact, the only humor in the whole 
series is to be found in these articles, in a few 
jokes and anecdotes, and in the cartoons and 
other excellent action pictures, which fur- 
nish the “phosphorescence of learning” in 
these books. (Don’t miss Mrs. Watson’s 
trained animals.) Perhaps if the examples 
(models), in addition to excerpts from Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay, were some 
original student themes from Young Voices, 
so near and dear to the high-school heart; 
some chapters from Maureen Daly’s Seven- 
teenth Summer or Smarter and Smoother; 
from Allyne Porter’s Papa Was a Preacher; 
from Saroyan’s My Name Is Aram; from 
Max Eastman’s A Mama’s Boy Grows Up; 
from H. Dolson’s We Shook the Family Tree; 
or from Barbara Woollcott’s None but the 
Mule, introduced to arouse ideas for the 
writing of autobiographies and personal ex- 
periences, the girl and boy would really have 
a good time learning English and feel less 
like the young lady in Amy Lowell’s “‘Pat- 
terns.” A hearty chuckle and a few sparkles 
might make even segregated rules of gram- 
mar, spelling, and capitalization seem more 
human! (This digression is only a hint meant 
to aid harassed teachers in search of good 
models of writing!) There is an occasional 
smile in this series, as in the ‘Just for Fun” 
activities in Book IV, and in Book IL a lively 
vocabulary tournament lends zest. 
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A lighter tone would appeal to the stu- 
dent by bringing English down, more than a 
little way, from the mountain top to the 
practical earth where he feels at home. The 
informal yet dignified style and the simple 
explanations given from the pupil’s point of 
view are a help. 

An orchid to the authors for including 
a “model” review of almost every kind of 
book: novel, biography, travel, and short 
story! Teachers, see III, 388-92. 

In the last third of each book, after 
thought and ideas have been aroused (one 
can hope), grammar, organized into the 
usual logical topics, is given with pretests, 
practice drills, review, cumulative drills, and 
achievement tests. In this part the authors 
meet the challenge—to teach grammar in 
accordance with the findings of research— 
only halfway, perhaps because of their 
knowledge of present classroom conditions. 
Some dead timber has been removed: dia- 
graming disappears in Books III and IV; 
conjugation of verbs is almost hidden in an 
appendix in Book I, in fine print in Book II, 
and not found in Books III and IV. The 
student must continue to worry with shall 
and will forms. There is still much con- 
fidence placed in filling in blanks in sen- 
tences. Teachers who migrate from room to 
room or who teach oversized classes will be 
grateful for these drills, and those who want 
tohelp the student express himself more clear- 
ly by working over his own sentences, with- 
out benefit of manufactured drills, may use 
these books for reference. Others would wel- 
come a chapter on how to show relationship 
of ideas by use of a projector and more aid 
on how to teach co-ordination, subordina- 
tion, and transition words. 

To summarize, this series, with its em- 
phasis upon communication through im- 
provement in thinking, reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening skills, recognizes spe- 
cial economic, social, and civic needs to be 
fulfilled in our English classes. 


OLLIE STRATTON 


BRACKENRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Remembrance Rock. By CARL SANDBURG. Harcourt. 
$5.00. 

An epic, weaving the glory of the American 
dream with the lives of the people who have revered 
that dream and fought in war and peace to promote 
the ideals which have kept it alive and growing. 
Remembrance Rock is not a typical historical novel. 
It opens with a prologue in Washington of 1944, goes 
back to seventeenth-century England at the begin- 
ning of Book I, on to the landing of the Pilgrims and 
the western movement, then to the Civil War. It 
closes with Washington of the present. Readers will 
not be equally enthusiastic, but it will be called a 
great book by a large majority. 1067 pages. 


Great Novelists and Their Novels. By W. SOMERSET 

MAUGHAM. Winston. $3.00. 

Essays on the ten greatest novels of the world and 
the men and women who wrote them (Maugham’s 
choice). Analysis of the personality of each author, 
his motives, purpose, and methods, and the novel’s 
background. Contents: Preface, Leo Tolstoy and 
War and Peace, Honoré de Balzac and Old Man 
Goriot, Henry Fielding and Tom Jones, Jane Austin 
and Pride and Prejudice, Stendhal and The Red and 
the Black, Emily Bronté and Wuthering Heights, 
Gustave Flaubert and Madame Bovary, Charles 
Dickens and David Copperfield, Fyodor Dostoevsky 
and The Brothers Karamazov, Herman Melville and 
Moby Dick, Postscript. Maugham writes: ‘The wise 
reader will get the greatest enjoyment out of reading 
them [ten best novels] if he learns the art of skip- 
ping.” Of the authors he says all but Tolstoy be- 
longed to the middle class. They may have been 
pleasant enough to meet—they were good com- 
pany; “but they must have been hell to live with.” 
Pen-and-ink portraits. 


The Running of the Tide. By EstHER Fores. 

Houghton. $4.00. 

For a generation after the Revolutionary War, 
Salem men and boys sailed in proud ships with 
figureheads now famous in art and story. Captains 
came back to the fine houses where they had left 
their families, bearing gifts and fortunes. Old 
Madam Inman and her four grandsons are the cen- 
tra] figures of Miss Forbes’s most interesting story of 
Salem and the far-distant seaports to which the 
Inman men sailed. A vital tale of a bygone day. 
Excellent background and neither lurid nor amorous. 
October Book-of-the-Month. 


The Burnished Blade. By LAWRENCE SCHOONOVER. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 
A thrilling historical romance with a background 
of Renaissance France and the Trebizond Empire of 


Asia Minor. Pierre, a little boy of noble birth, was 
found alone in a forest. His parents had been killed 
by bandits. Adopted by an armorer, he was later 
apprenticed to a rich merchant. His adventures led 
to fabulous Trebizond, empire of harems, Pashas, 
and slaves. There he won the friendship of the em- 
peror, riches, glory, and the right to return to 
France—and love. Literary Guild October selection. 


Benjamin Lawless. By Ernest K. GANN. Sloane. 
$3.50. 

The story opens with Benjamin Lawless, Ameri- 
can pilot in the Riff War a prisoner in Morocco. 
With the help of another American he escapes. The 
story covers twenty years and four continents. Al- 
ways Lawless craves adventure—and dreams of 
love, home, and security—and Betty. It was not al- 
ways easy for Betty to reconcile the two Bens. A 
good story well told. 


North Face. By MARY RENAULT. Morrow. $3.90. 


Neil Langton, experienced mountain climber, 
whose marriage had come to a tragic end, decided to 
spend a few quiet weeks at a drab guest house in the 
Lake District. The widowed landlady had seen 
better days. Two thwarted and frustrated women 
were her guests. Then Ellen Shorland came—young, 
neurotic. Characterization is subtle, neuroses ably 
developed. A love story English in tone and setting. 


The Wild Country. By Louis BRomFIELD. Harper. 
$2.75. 


Ronnie, an orphan boy, spent the summers with 
his grandfather, the only father he knew, on a stock 
farm near St. Louis. Here he came to maturity, in- 
volved in the drama, beauty, and gossip of the 
countryside. Boarding school, a trip to Europe, the 
wisdom of a fine old man, the beauty of nature, all 
have a part in his development. 


Prize Stories of 1948: TheO. Henry Memorial Awards. 
Selected and edited by HerscHEL BRICKELL. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 


As usual, the Introduction is of great interest. 
“A striking thing about the present volume is the 
number of stories by professional teachers of writ- 
ing.”’ The editor expresses himself as pleased with 
the variety, and notes that no war story is included. 
There are interesting comments on frends and tones. 
“The high level of writing in the modern short story 
is largely a matter of its suiting of language to sub- 
stance. There has been a shift from what people do 
to what they think.” There are comments about the 
individual! stories and why they were chosen. First 
prize was awarded to Truman Capote, author of 
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Other Voices, Other Rooms, for a story printed in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Thirtieth annual volume; twenty- 
four stories. 


The Best American Short Stories, 1948, and Yearbook 
of the American Short Story. Edited by MARTHA 
FoLey. Houghton. $3.75. 


Selections from both popular and “‘little” literary 
magazines. In her Preface, Miss Foley makes many 
interesting points. “If I were limited to only one 
word to describe the majority of this year’s anthol- 
ogy, I believe I would use the word ‘tension.’ Per- 
haps a psychologist would say they show an ‘anx- 
iety’ neurosis. Writers reflect the emotions of their 
countrymen, therefore this must be a national atti- 
tude.”’ She also discusses weird manifestations, the 
happy endings, implied attributes, little magazines, 
the psychical. There are many very young writers 
and some of the names long familiar to readers. 
Short biographical sketches, “‘Roll of Honor,”’ “Dis- 
tinctive Volumes of Short Stories,”’ and “Distinctive 
Short Stories in American Magazines.” 


Ape and Essence. By ALpous Hux ey. Harper. 
$2.50. 


Time: 2108. Place: Ruins of University of South- 
ern California. The third World War, which de- 
stroyed Europe and America, spared New Zealand. 
Interesting comments on the time between World 
Wars IT and III. New Zealand sends a company of 
scientists on an expedition to North America. The 
devil has taken over, but “Satan has one great weak- 
ness. He never can resist carrying evil to the limit, 
and whenever evil is carried to the limit, it always 
destroys itself.” In form the book is a motion-picture 
script. 


Intruder in the Dust. By WILLIAM FAULKNER. Ran- 
dom. $3.00. 


Lucas Beauchamp, a Negro (he has some aristo- 
cratic southern blood), is accused of the murder of a 
white man and awaits mob vengeance. A white boy 
whom Lucas saved from drowning, with the help of 
an old woman, attempts to prove him innocent. A 
study of racial dominance, the inherent dignity of 
man—of community responsibility. Rather over- 
powering prose. 


Smile, Please. By MILDRED SPURRIER Topp. Hough- 
ton. $3.00. 


Mrs. Spurrier, widow, opened a photograph gal- 
lery in a small Mississippi town in 1907. She had two 
lively small daughters. The author was one of them. 
Her sense of humor has developed with the years, 
and she tells all about the family. A very funny 
book. Readers like it. 


Storm and Echo. By Frepertc Proxoscu. Double- 
day. $3.00. 


A strange story of a search for a legendary moun- 
tain. Two men have vanished in a previous search. 


BOOKS 


The African climate, superstitions, and diseased 
natives are pictured in Prokosch’s thrilling prose 


Good. 


The Beast in Me and Other Animals. By JAMES 
THURBER. Harcourt. $3.00. 


A new collection of stories and pictures appearing 
for the first time in book form. 


Northern Lights. By ROGER VERCEL. Random. $2.75. 


A young Frenchman who had never understood 
his departed father, a renowned Arctic explorer, is 
practically forced by his mother to join an expedi- 
tion. A skilfully executed idealistic story threaded 
with mystery and romance. Good. 


Seraph on the Suwanee. By ZORA NEALE Hurston. 
Scribner. $3.00. 


The turpentine and sawmill country of the 
Suwanee and later the citrus belt form the back- 
ground for this love story of Arvay and Jim Meserve. 
Arvay had not been a popular girl, and Jim’s love 
came as a surprise. Her reactions to happiness as 
Jim prospered make a tender and humorous story. 


The Wine of Astonishment. By MARTHA GELLHORN. 
Scribner. $3.00. 


A war story, covering the Battle of the Bulge and 
a winter on the borders of the Rhineland. Luxem- 
bourg city is a scene of action. An emotional story, 
tense with feeling. Four outstanding characters. The 
author’s own war experiences have made her emi- 
nently fitted to write this complex, moving story. 


Mrs. Party's House. By CAROLINE SLADE. Vanguard. 
$3.00. 


By the author of The Triumph of Willy Pond. 
Lessons for reformers and politicians, maybe. Social 
study. Food for thought. Not pleasant. 


Bride of Fortune. By HARNETT T. Kane. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 
A novel based upon the life and accomplishments 
of Varnia H. Davis, wife of the president of the Con- 
federacy. By the author of New Orleans Woman. 


Chinatown Family. By Lin YuTanc. Day. $3.00. 


A somewhat humorous story of Tom Fong, 
Chinese immigrant laundryman, who sneaked his 
family into New York, opened a restaurant, and be- 
came a Chinatown leader. Interesting. 


An Affair of State. By Pat Frank. Lippincott. $2.75. 


By the author of Mr. Adam. Jeff Baker, young 
diplomat, helped build up an anti-Russian fifth 
column in Hungary. He mixed romance with inter- 
national politics and intrigue. Witty and humorous 
but supercharged with tension. One character says, 
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“The Dictator made two mistakes. He showed the 
Red Army to Europe and he showed Europe to the 
Red Army.” 


The Semi-detached House. By THE HONOURABLE 
Emity EpEN. Houghton. $3.00. 


By the author of The Semt-attached Couple. The 
author, born 1797, knew a world of leisured ease 
and grace. Her writing, says her kinsman, Anthony 
Eden, “formed the pastime of a woman of fashion 
when fashion was the world.’”” When Lord Chester 
joined a special diplomatic mission to Berlin, his 
bride moved into a “semi-detached house” in a Lon- 
don suburb. How she became acquainted with the 
dreaded neighbors (commoners) is a pretty story. 


Love among the Ruins. By ANGELA THIRKELL. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


Mrs. Belton is worried because so many eligible 
bachelors and delightful girls are blind to romance. 
The typical Thirkell English village story with many 
interesting characters, a vicar, a country mansion, 
guests and retainers. Pleasant, easy reading, human 
and clever. 


First Citizen. By RICHARD SULLIVAN. Holt. $3.00. 


A small-town setting. Kingsley Bond as a boy 
drove a grocery delivery wagon. He had neither 
background nor education, but he had ambition. 
How Kingsley became First Citizen, what he sacri- 
ficed, what he gained, and what he meant to his 
family are Mr. Sullivan’s story. 


Old Man Crow’s Boy. By JOHN BAUMANN. Morrow. 
$3.50. 


The author’s life has been spent in central Idaho, 
of which he writes. He tells a superb story of the 
wilderness as he knew it in 1880-1909. Cattlemen, 
trappers, Indians, prospectors, and horse thieves all 
are a part of the life. It is quite largely the develop- 
ment of a boy who grew up witha wise father and all 
the wonders of an unsettled land. 


Joan of Arc: An Anthology of History and Literature 
Edited by Epwarp WAGENKNECHT. $4.50. 


The first article is “The Glory of the Lilies,” a 
study of the heroine’s life, by the editor. There are 
some fifty selections, chosen with care for historical 
accuracy and human interest, from the works of 
well-known writers. Annotated. “How It All Be- 
gan,” “The Problem of the Voices,” “Annus 
mirabilis—and After’ “Reflections,” ‘Passion,’’ 
“Five Hundred Years After.” 


Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Biography. By RANDALL 
STEWART. Yale University Press. $4.00. 


A handsome readable biography, based upon 
unpublished material, with emphasis upon family 
life, background, friends, character, etc. Interesting 


facts about Hawthorne’s membership in the Brook 
Farm experiment and his experiences as American 
consul in England. 


The Home Book of Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar 
Phrases. Selected and arranged by Burton 
STEVENSON. Macmillan. Pp. 2957. $20. 


Larger than Hoyt’s Practical Quotations, the re- 
vised Bartlett, or the author’s own Home Book of 
Quotations, from which it differs (1) in being less lit- 
erary and more folksy, (2) in exhibiting the history 
of many familiar sayings, and (3) in explaining the 
origin as well as meaning of such phrases as “‘sub 
rosa.”” Many items are traced back to Greek litera- 
ture and some to Egyptian. Topically arranged, of 
course, and provided with an index of all key words. 
A reference book which is excellent browsing ground 
for the literary-minded. 


George Washington, Vols. I and II. By Douctas 
SOUTHALL FREEMAN. Scribner. Boxed, $15. 


When completed, six volumes. Volumes I and II 
cover Washington’s forebears, background, and 
youth. His ancestry, family influence, ambition, sur- 
veying, and early military experience are discussed in 
detail. Photographs of men and maps, documents. 
Handsome volumes—1,000 pages in the two. 


The Divine Passion. By VARvIs FISHER. Vanguard. 
$3.50. 

Most recent of the ““Testament of Man” series. 
Man worships the sun but has become a thinker 
concerned with sex, religion, and property. The char- 
acters are pagan but have reached the dawn of 
recorded history. The central character is a priest. 


The Complete Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman. 
Edited by Matcotm Cow Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. 2 vols. boxed, $8.50. 


With critical introduction. 


The Proper Study of Mankind. By STtuART CHASE. 
Harper. $3.50. 


Social science in the postwar world. How we 
should use existing knowledge of the social sciences, 
man in relation to his environment, with examples 
for each problem. 


Sex, Symbolism, and Psychology in Literature. By 
Roy P. BAster. Rutgers University Press. $3.50. 


Sex symbols are freely discussed here, but no sex 
images appear. Basler finds in a “psychological” 
interpretation of literature an integration of the 
ethical and the aesthetic views. He regards Freudian 
psychology as one key—but not the key—to litera- 
ture. He recognizes nonsexual impulses of the “‘id”’ 
or nonrational part of personality. ‘“Christabel,’’ 
Tennyson’s “Maud,” “Ligeia,” six of Poe’s poems, 
and “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’’ are 
studied in detail. 
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Wyoming Cattle Trails. By JoHN K. ROLLINSON. 
Edited by E. A. BriytnstTooL. Caxton. $5.00. 


The writer has been cowboy and ranch manager. 
This is a story of open-range grazing about 1880, the 
later influx of sheep and dry farming, the tragic dust 
storms that followed the breaking of the sod. There 
are cowboy songs, old narratives. An exciting picture 
of a way of life that too quickly gave way to progress 
in the hard and wasteful way. Many interesting 
illustrations. 


The Fall of the Magicians. By WELDON KeEEs. Reynal 
& Hitchcock. Pp. 55. $2.00. 
A second volume of verse by a contemporary 
poet who is maturing well. 


Love Sonnets. By Lovutse Lasf. Translated by 
FREDERICK PRrokosn. New Directions. Unpaged. 
$2.50. 

Twenty-four sonnets by a Frenchwoman of the 
sixteenth century who was famous both for beauty 
and for knowledge. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Public-School Publicity. By GUNNAR Horw. Illustra- 
tions by Kay Wate. Inor Publishing Co. (207 
Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y.). $3.50. 


A breezily written “practical guide for teachers 


and administrators’—a “how-to-do” primer. It 
tells how to find the news, how to write it, and how 
to get it published or broadcast. “All of the publicity 
activities described in this book have worked at 
some time and place.” 


Behind the Academic Curtain: A Guide to Getting the 
Most Out of College. By ARCHIBALD McInTosu. 
Harper. $2.50. 


The vice-president of Haverford College adds to 
his own experience data gathered by questionnaire 
from 276 colleges. First of all, the student must 
know why he wants to go to college; second, he must 
choose the right college for his purpose. The college 
must know the candidates it admits and why it 
admits them. Eight of the eleven chapters deal with 
success after admission. 


Your School District: The Report of the National Com- 
mission on School District Reorganization. Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Flexible cover, $2.00; board cover, 
$2.50. 


A significant report for rural teachers, in high 
schools as well as elementary schools—and, less im- 
mediately, for all Americans. 


FOR STUDENTS 


Literature and Life in America. By DupLEY MILES 
and Rospert C. Pootey. Scott, Foresman. Pp. 
726. $2.80. 


A revision of Literature and Life, Book Three, 
“offered as an aid in building up the right attitudes 
toward the fundamental ideas in our American way 
of life, particularly among average students in the 
upper years of high school.” Chronologically ar- 
ranged, but Part Four (twentieth century) fills 300 
of the 726 pages. 


Literature and Life in England. By DuDLEY MILES 
and Ropert C. Poo.ery. Scott, Foresman. Pp. 
822. $3.00. 


A revision of Literature and Life, Book Four, in 
which the authors have aimed at readability by 
high-school students and pertinence to present 
needs. The amount of contemporary literature has 
been increased. The arrangement remains chrono- 
logical. 


Five Broadway Plays. Edited by J. RopGER Gow and 
HELEN J. HANLon. Harper. Pp. 432. 


Junior Miss, High Tor, On Borrowed Time, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, and Abe Lincoln in II- 
linois, with brief prefatory notes and detailed study 
questions. 


The Play’s the Thing. By JosEpH MERSAND. Modern 
Chapbooks (284 Montauk Ave., Brooklyn). $2.50. 


A reissue in hard cover of a successful chapbook 
issued in paper cover seven years ago. Aimed at 
high-school students and adults. Chapters: “The 
Meaning of the Appreciation of Drama,” ‘““How To 
Know the Best Plays,” ‘What Makes Great Dramas 
Great,” “Eugene O’Neill,” “Maxwell Anderson,” 
“Sidney Howard,” “Rachel Crothers,” “R. E. 
Sherwood,” “Paul Green,” “Philip Barry.” 


Iowa Language Abilities Test: Intermediate Test. 
Forms A, B, and C; Am, Bm, and Cm. By H. A. 
GREENE and H. L. BALLENGER. World Book. 


A timed test for junior high school of (1) spelling, 
(2) word meaning, (3) language use, (4) capitaliza- 
tion, and (5) punctuation. There are perforated keys 
for Forms A, B, and C; Am, Bm, and Cm use sepa- 
rate answer sheets and are machine-scored. Direc- 
tions for administering and a manual for interpreting 
scores are available. 
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knecht, 507 

Quarter Books, The, John T. Frederick, 215 

Tennessee Williams: Dramatist of Frustration, John 
Gassner, 387 

Time in the Modern Novel, Dayton Kohler, 331 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


Books and Behavior, Herlin Slocomb, 463 

Bread and Stones, Bernice A. Ford, 475 

Communication through Symbols in Literature, 
Francis Shoemaker, 235 

Eighth-Graders Learn from Plays (R), Helen F. 
Benner, 40 

Evaluating Growth in the Study of Literature, 
Walter Loban, 277 
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Film and Book: What Is Their Common Ground? 
Alexander Frazier, 175 

Life without Literature, Marion C. Sheridan, 291 

Realistic Philosophy for Teachers of English, A, 
Porter G. Perrin, 64 

Wisdom and Folly in the Teaching of English, 
Thomas Clark Pollock, 72 


Procedures 


Ballad Should Be Heard, Not Seen, A (R), Frances 
Bowyer, 152 

Classification of Stories Based on Character, A (R), 
C. Cassil Reynard, 545 

English Poetry in a Context, Avice White, 21 

Function of Book Lists in a Literature Program, 
The, Mark Neville, 142 

Introducing Pilgrim’s Progress, Marian M. Walsh, 


400 

Multiple Approach in Teaching Literature, The, 
J. N. Hook, 188 

Out of Chaos, Marion C. Sheridan, 126 

Red-Letter Day in Book Week, A (R), Thetis 
Hinkle, 418 

Singing Commercials in the Library (R), Estelle E. 
Conroy, 490 

Try Pocket-sized Books To Stimulate Reading (R), 
Katherine U. Maher, 421 

Two Creative Approaches to Lyric Poetry, James 
E. Warren, Jr., 415 

Two Devices Applied to Macbeth (R), Mary A. 
Ruth, 46 

Youth Pockets the Pocket Edition (R), Martin 
Rugg, 257 


Selections 


English in Human Relationships, J. M. Horst, 524 

Literature as a Builder of Intergroup Understand- 
ing, E. Louise Noyes, 138 

Literature Program, A, Miriam B Booth, 347 

Magazines for Developing Literary Taste, Caroline 
M. Doonan, 245 

Miss White Is Right! (R), Sister Mary Denise, 
R.S.M., 491 

Protest, A, (R), Lawrence E. Bliss, 39 

Recent Books for Junior and Senior High School 
Pupils, Mark Neville, 297 


Units 
Brotherhood: Pattern for World Peace, Mary Hodge 
Cox, 358 
Growth of a Unit, The, George H. Henry, 341 
Peoples of the Modern World: A Unit in Literature, 
Dorothy J. Petitt, 404 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“eo Educate for Life, The, Helen Rand Mil- 

er, I 

Cc. &. Scinte~titiaiee (R), Mabel A. Tuttle, 370 

“Don’t Tell ’Em—Show ’Em!” (R), Frances West- 
gate Butterfield, 315 

Importance of English, The, Virginia Rowland, 539 

Let’s Take the Offensive: An Editorial, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, 367 
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TOPICAL INDEX 571 


No Prerequisites for Journalism, Eleanor A. Davis, 


548 

Paths of Glory, The (R), Helen Rand Miller, 92 

Put First Things First: An Editorial, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, 486 

Rebuilding the Philippine Schools (R), William R. 
Wood, 42 

Shortridge Daily Echo Celebrates Its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary, The (R), Florence Guild, 316 


Morion Pictures 


Film and Book: What Is Their Common Ground? 
Alexander Frazier, 175 

Further Literary Works on Film, Robert E. Schrei- 
ber, 94 

How a Moving Picture Was Used To Develop Lan- 
guage Skills (R), Thomas Cauley, 253 

Movies and the English Program, The (R), David 
Mallery, 148 

This Is Where We Came In, Ruth M. Goldstein, 467 


READING 


Can We Make Nonreaders Like To Read? Sadie P. 
Tabackman, 517 
Examining Journalistic Ethics, Solomon Schlakman, 


533 

Improving Reading through Interest in Jobs, Mabel 
M. Riedinger, 479 

Reading Pictures: Report of a Unit, John C. Ray- 
mond and Alexander Frazier, 394 


SPEECH ARTS 


Bugaboo of Oral Themes, The (R), Anne M. Mc- 
Weeney, 254 

First Problems in Play Directing, M. David Sam- 
ples, 455 

Fun with a Tape Recorder (R), Walter R. North- 
cott, 370 

Improving Methods of Teaching Speech, Margaret 
Painter, 133 

Interview Helps the Student, The, Louise Rowlett 
Grover, 85 

Radio Workshop Club, A (R), Catherine M. Culli- 
more, 318 


STUDENTS, TEACHING OF 


Each Is an Island: Individual Differences in the 
English Classes of Littleville, J. N. Hook, 8 

English in Human Relationships, J. M. Horst, 524 

My “Best” English Pupil (R), George H. Henry, 


197 

Our Advanced Students (R), Mabel E. Eshelman, 
419 

Teaching Self-education, Virgil R. Stallbaumer, 79 


VERSE 


Lines to Lucy (Poem) (R), Rachel Mack, 372 
Looking at the Stars (Poem), Louis Ginsberg, 195 
Study in Gender, A (Poem), Florence B. Freedman, 


252 
Word of Snow, The (Poem), Louis Ginsberg, 544 
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TO TEACH PUPILS HOW TO READ 


ue BETTER READING 


BY J.C. GAINSBURG AND S. I. SPECTOR 


BETTER READING helps the teacher 


By presenting the important skills in simple steps, carefully graded. The 
grading is almost imperceptible because each step makes the next one 
seem easy. Pupils acquire new skills with apparent ease. 


The average text book is concerned with what to read. This book shows 
pupils how to read. It is remedial for poor readers who have made no 
progress beyond the elementary skills. It is revealing for good readers, 


offering them new vistas in reading. 


UNSOLICITED OPINIONS: 


(1) “The examples are effective and the exercises are interesting. The gradation from easy to difficult 
problems is particularly well done. The illustrations are clever and make a real contribution to the 


teaching technique of the book.” 


(2) “I think it is the best natural method offered in teaching and learning in our United States. | will rec- 
ommend it to all my students and teachers.” 


(3) “I still have to see a better book than this one for work-type reading. It impressed me so much that, 


right after examining my copy, | wrote a letter recommending it.” 


Ask for an approval copy or try a class set 


175 FirtH avenNUE GLOBE BOOK COMPANY _ new vork 10, wy. 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
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ACCENT ON 
QUALITY 


The PROSE AND POETRY Series, 
a truly cultural program, considers 
nothing but the best as deserving of 
study. It brings the high school stu- 
dent into continued close contact with 
the best minds of the past and the 
present. Aids to understanding and 
interpretation appear consistently 
throughout these readable books—a 
satisfying program. 


Workbooks—Teachers’ Manuals 
Individually Bound Classics 


Write for descriptive folders. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


A 


IT TAKES A TEACHER 


to guide a student in his reading. 


But any honest clerk or 
assistant can administer, 
check, and record the 


TEACHER-MADE 
JONES TESTS 


(2400 of them now) 


thus saving the teacher's time $ 


for guidance 


SEND A STAMP FOR LIST AND SAMPLES 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota ' F 
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$4.50 plain 
$4.75 thumb indexed 


THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


® 2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


© A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


© A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


® Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


® 15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 


This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 


SYNONYMS, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 E. 24th St. © New York 10, N.Y. 
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Conquest blazes a trail in 


reading adventure for boys and girls 


This popular three-book series for grades seven, 
eight, and nine contains literary selections chosen 
by 100,000 pupils during a ten-year survey, and ap- 
proved by teachers. The books are arranged in two 
sections—Part I, an anthology organized around 
lively reading centers, and Part II, units on motion 
pictures, the radio, library skills, choral reading, 
and newspaper and magazine reading. Illustrated. 
By GEORGE W. NORVELL and CAROL HOVI- 
OUS. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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